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The month of December, 2861, will be long re- 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY. |membered for its bright sunny days. The month 
—— : = a = |of storms and pinching cold was so mild and plea- 


THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | sant, that scarcely within the memory of any now 





Bae ; ‘ ’ living, has it been known, over the whole country 
Saturpay Tracuine: The article with this head- y» 


ing, among the newspaper selections in the February 
No., with the signature of “ Black-Log,” and taken 
from the Shirleysburg Herald, first appeared in the 
Bedford Gazette, in 1860, and was written by J. R. 


Durborrow, of Bedford county. : : 
y | through, is rarely met—so filled like a picture with 


to be so clear and genial, A ride from Harrisburg 
to Philadelphia, on the afternoon of one of these 
beautiful days, was a pleasure that we do not often 
experience. A more delightful section of country 
than that which the Pennsylvania railroad passes 





‘ , ' y oF roodland. and anarkline rivere a: 
Curnrox County: In the aggregated items from meadow and woodland, and sparkling rivers and 


the reports of the County Superintendents of the 

State for 1861, inserted in the February No.,—page | 8¢e2 80 many and so extensive wheat fields, in any 
232—Superintendent Berry is represented as having previous season. We have noticed the same fact 
“ devoted 330 days to official duty.” Of course, this| in other parts of the State. The breadth sown is 
is a typographical error. The true number, ascer-| Probably much larger than usual. Tacitus, some- 
tained by adding the monthly returns together, is 


248. This statement is due to an industrious and ap 
faithful officer. |ter, in anticipation of the probable increased de- 


bright, green fields. Wedo not remember to have 


where, gives an account of a campaign of the Ro- 
mans against the Germans, and says that the lat- 





|mand for corn, had, the previous year, made much 
Institutes: A brief notice of Institutes and As-| more extensive sowings than usual. Probably our 
sociations held in about one half of the counties! farmers have been actuated by a similar forecast. 
of the State during the winter, will be found at} At Lancaster, we fortunately fell into company 
page 264 of this number. Want of space prevent-| with John Kingsbury, LL.D., of Providence, R. L., 
ed earlier attention to them and now limits the! former Superintendent of the schools of that State, 
notice to a few lines on each. Still, the list shows | The opportunity which was afforded for comparing 
that the work is not neglected in this part of the} notes on school matters, was freely embraced.— 
field. | There are few more earnest and well-informed edu- 


| ‘ ; 
| cators in the country than Dr, Kingsbury, ard the 


Epvcationat Events: In the March number we} ; ; . 

. |educational interests of the little Naragansett 

hope to be able to present a pretty full synopsis} ike eer een Setiheed £n i ios 
oe : : . | § », are largely inde iis labors, 

of the chief Educational Events of the State, and) oe yr a wit ™ “ : 

4 . estination was ‘ks county, but we had 

to keep it up from month to month. The local| ny a ae ae o county, bat we ha< 

: | arrangements ) Sper 
exchanges of the Journal were heretofore relied on| eo ee + yas 





for this purpose ; but this failed,—owing to irregu- A Day iy tae Puttapetraia Hic Scuoor 
larity in the arrival of some, and want of items of| We were desirous of knowing particularly in re- 
this kind in others,—to furnish the proper informa-| gard to the organization, government, and plar of 


tion. Hereafter, other and more reliable means | instraction, and to see the arrangement of the 
will be relied on. building and the conveniences for teaching, in this 
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naiie t institution. 
cilities for observing the school, were afforded us, 


and we must here return our thanks to Dr. Ma-| 


guire, the Principal of the School, for the untiring 
attentions bestowed, and for the complete explana- 
tions giver. of the entire operations of the school. 

The object of the school is to give free instruc- 
tion to the young men of Philadelphia, who, after 
having passed through the grammar schools, have 
shown, upon a careful examination, that they are 
com petent to enter upon its course of study. Itis 
open to the son of the beggar as well as to the son 
of the millionarie, and they actually meet here 
upon a common level,—the only insignia of distine- 
tion being worn by him who displays the noblest 
qualities of the scholar. Dr. Maguire referred to 
the history of several young men,—who had gradua- 
ted from the school distinguished for scholarship, 
and are now favorably known for ability and moral 
worth,—who were born in the hovels of poverty, and 
whose infancy was spent amidst pinching want. | 

The course of instruction is the same as that in 
our colleges, and the degree of A. B. is conferred 
upon its graduates. The corps of Professors is 
more numerous, and the apparatus and facilities 
for instruction are more ample, than in the major- 
ity of the colleges in the country. We were par- 
ticularly pleased with the chemical laboratory,— 
not with the room, or with the chemicals, or appa- 
ratus,—but with the unmistakeable evidence that 
there was work done there. In most of our col- 
leges, there is very little practical knowledge of 
chemical experiments given to the students. The 
Professor lectures, and in a mysterious way makes 
a few explosive gasses, and manipulates with a bat- 
tery, but the students are not practical manipula-| 
tors. They leave college with little or no knowl- 
edge of the methed of performing a systematic | 
course of experiments. Here, however, we were| 
informed that the chemicals are put into the hands} 
of the pupils, and they are taught to perform the| 
experiments themselves. This is right. What 
they learn will be fixed in the memory, and a prac-| 
tical knowledge of the labratory will be acquired. | 
We were much gratified with our observations in 
the department of Drawing and Design. The 
ability displayed by the pupils was very complimen- 
taryto theirinstructor. The geological collection, | 
and that in zoology, is very full and admirably ar- 
ranged. From the observatory, we took a bird’s- 
eye view of the city, and departed with a feeling of | 
pride, that the metropolis of our State can boast| 
of so noble an institution. 

At five o’clock in the evening we took the cars 
for Bristol, on the Trenton road, expecting to find| 
a public conveyance awaiting us, only to realize a 
disappointment. After a two hours ride across the 
country, we found ourself in 


| 
' 
| 


The most ample and liberal fa-| 
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NeEwTowN, 

the former county seat of Bucks, and rendered 
classic by revolutionary incidents,—this having 
been once the head-quarters of Gen. Washington, 
and but a short Cistance from the battle-field of 
Trenton. The County Institute was in session 
when we arrived, and we were pleased, on entering, 
to hear the well-known voice of Prof. Wickersham, 
of the Millersville State Normal School. Few men 
understand the theory and the practice of teaching 
better than he, and the time occupied by him in an 
Institute, is always profitably spent. The lectures 
of Mr. Walter Wells, of Portland, Maine, the au- 
thor of the new primary Physical Geography, were 
said to have been very entertaining. Unfortunately, 
we only heard one, that on deserts, which was very 
pleasant. Mr. Overholt, the County Superinten- 
dent, was very successful in securing a full attend- 
ance of teachers, and an unusually large represen- 
tation of directors and people. Day and evening, 
not only were all the seats filled, but the galleries 
and all available space, even to the aisles and stair- 
ways, were crowded. Mr. Overholt acted as Presi- 
dent, and displayed much tact in arranging and 
managing the business of the Institute. 

Rev. Alexander Clark, editor of the School Visi- 
tor, took a prominent part, and added much by his 
fund of good nature, to enliven and give interest to 
the exercises. The lecture on Moral Instruction, 
by Prof. Wickersham, was the prominent feature 
of the Institute, and no one who listened to it could 
fail to have his heart warmed by it. We have too 
much neglected this branch of instruction, and it 
is high time, that in all our Institutes, we bring 
this prominently befere our teachers, 

Mr. Johnson, the former Supt. of Bucks, was 


| present, and manifested that enthusiastic interest 


in the success of the Institute, which characterizes 
the man whose heart is in the work. Mr. Deans, 
Superintendent of Delaware county, was also pre- 
sent, and assisted in giving instruction. We must 
set this Newtown Institute down as one of the best 


| we have attended, and hope that the county may 


| always be blessed with those, at least, equally good. 

It seems very unfortunate, in some respects, that 
so many of the County Institutes should convene 
during the holidays. Being desirous of attending 
as many of the meetings as possible, we were obli- 
| ged to make short visits, and consequently did not 
| feel at all satisfied with our own efforts, nor enjoy 
the exercises as we otherwise should have done. 

It was with much regret that we could spend 


| only one day and evening with the teachers of Dau- 


phin county, who assembled at 

° HARRISBURG 
for their annual Institute. The meeting though 
not large, was a pleasant one, and a union and ear- 
nestness of feeling was created by the various exer- 
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cises, which argues well for the future educational | 
interests of the county. Mr. Ingram was assisted 
in giving instruction by Profs. Brooks and Wicker- 
sham, of the Millersville State Normal School, and 
by Prof. McFarland, of Juniata county. Lectures 
were delivered by Prof. Brooks, on the “ Fine 
Arts,” by the Rev. Mr. Calder, of Harrisburg, on 
“ Military Education in Common Schools,” and by 
Prof. Burns, on the “ Home Discipline of Child- 
The evening lectures were delivered in the 
The pupils of Miss Woodward's 


ren.” 
Court House. 
school sang some very beautiful pieces, at intervals, 
The melody and harmony 
on both the 


during the first evening. 
of the music reflected much 
teacher and the scholars. 

We cannot forbear saying one word to the peo- 
ple of Dauphin county, respecting their new court 
room. We have had some little experience in ob- 
serving the court rooms and public halls in differ- 
ent parts of the State. but we have never yet met 
with one in which it is so easy to speak, as in this, 
and its excellence in this respect is equalled, if not 
excelled, by the beauty of its decorations. The 
room is a model of architectural skill and taste, 
and reflects much credit on city and county. 


credit 


JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 

Oxsect Teacutne: It is a well known fact, that | 
during the period prior to five years of age the} 
child does little more, intellectually, than to exer- | 
cise its senses upon the objects about it; or in other 
words to use its perceptive faculties in learning | 
their form, number, color, size, weight, position, | 
&c. During this period the child is almost entire- | 
ly occupied with the present. Observe it in the | 
street, in the field, in the shop, and about the| 
house. How intently it looks, and listens, and won- | 
ders ; and how earnestly it desires to handle every | 


The child observes constantly; | 


thing around it! 
By this process the 


such is its instinct or nature. 
development of the senses goes on rapidly, so that 
by the time when the child comes to begin its | 
school education, it has acquired considerable skill | 
in the exercise of its senses, and also obtained much 
knowledge of things through their exercise. 

Now, the object of the teacher, as she receives 
the child into the school, should be to continue the 
work which nature has so well begun in developing 
the senses, with a view to increasing their accute- 
ness and powers, and to giving habits of accurate 
and minute observation ; also to exercise its per- 
ceptive faculties upon the various properties and 
qualities of things, so that they may furnish mate- 
rial for thought.—Conn. Com. School Journal. 





Our Country's Cau: 


Lay down the ax; fling by the spade ; 
Leave in its track the toiling plow; 
The rifle and the bayonet blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now; 





And let the hands that ply the 


pen 
Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
‘Lhe charger on the battle field. 
Our country calls; away! away! 


To where the blood-stream blots the green. 
Strike to defend the gent 
That time in all his « 


lest sway, 


irse has seen. 


See, from a thousand coverts—see, 

Spring the armed foes that haunt her track ; 
They rush to smite her down, AND WE 

Must BEAT THE BANDED TRAITORS BACK. 


Ho! sturdy as the oak ye cleave, 
And moved as soon t 


Men of the glade and f 


Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 
The arms that wield the ax must pour 
An iron tempest on the foe; 
His serried ranks shall reel befo1 
The arm that lays the panther low. 
And ye who breast the ntain storm 
By grassy steep or highland lake, 


Come, for the land ye love, to form 
A bulwark that no foe break. 


can 


Stand, like your own grey cliffs that mock 
The whirlwind, stand to her defense : 
The blast as soon shall move the rock, 
As rushing squadrons bear you thence. 


And ye whose homes are her grand 





Swift rivers, rising far iy, 
Come from the depths of green land 
As mighty in your march as they 
As terrible as when the rains 
Have swelled them over bank and bourne, 


With sudden floods to drown the plains, 
And sweep along the w iptorn. 


And ye who throng beside the deep, 


Her ports and hamlets of the strand, 
Pn number like the waves that leap 
On his long murmuring marge of sand; 
Come, like that deep, when, o’er his brim, 
He rises, all his floods to pour, 


barks that swim 


re. 


And flings the proudest 
A helpless wreck against 


snc 


the 
Few, few were they whose swords of old 
Won the fair 1 h we dwell; 
But we are many, ld 
The grim resolve to gu it well. 
Strike for that broad and goodly land, 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move hand in hand, 
And glorious must the 
William Cullen Bryant. 


and in whik 


we I 


} 
» ne 


whe 


ard 


ir triumph be. 


Scuoots In Missourr: At the late session of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Mr. Edwards 
of Missouri, is reported as having made the follow- 
ing statements : 

Sescession and Education are incompatible. I 
have seen the influence of slavery upon the young 
whites, making them intractable. These principles 
Missouri. 


school 


Before the civil 


out of St 


have been at war in 


war broke out, our best Ss were, 
Louis, private schools; these have been destroyed 
by the strife. The effect upon schools in St. Louis 
has been this: Gov. Jackson seized all the reve- 
nues that he could to favor secession, including 
$40,000 belonging to the city; also the ordinary 
revenues have been reduced, and it has been scarce- 
ly possible to keep up the schools; but, by strict 


economy and by requiring a tuition fee, they have 
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been sustained, as have also the High School and 


the Normal School.—ZJ/linois Teacher. 





Let the scholars take 
slates and pencils, and let each have before him a 
picture, which is readily found in the reader or 
geography. They are directed to write each a story 
about his picture. Some begin at once; others do 
not know how to begin, but a few words from the 
teacher give to them, one by one, the necessary in- 


EXERCISE IN COMPOSITION : 


struction, without telling them just what to write. 
After a suitable time has been occupied in writing, 
they are called upon to read their several stories. 
From her picture of a clearing in the forest, with 
its log cabin, &c., Eliza has filled her slate with 
an animated account of the emigrant family, their 
former home, present circumstances, character, 
&c.; Emma has a pleasant description of the wood- 
cutter and his work in the woods; John hasa 
dozen lines about the dog, Albert as many about 
the farm house, and little Mary has printed on her 
slate two or three short sentences about Jane and 
her bird,—with some foreign idiom, some words 
wrongly spelled, but carefully done. All are read 
with interest and appreciation, and here is nét a 
small benefit to the reader. 
stand what they have written and the meaning of 


The scholars under- 


the words they have used, and therefore can read 
intelligently. Perhaps our schools would not be 
losers by it, if Mr. Gallaudet’s method with his 
children were adopted to some extent,—that of re- 
quiring them to compose their own reading lessons. 
Conn. Com. School Journal. 


ALEXANDER M, Gow: The Illinois Teacher, for- 
merly edited by Dr. Willard, has, with the January 
number, passed under the editorial control of Mr. 
Gow, formerly of this State, and well known in edu- 
cational circles. He opens his salutatory article 
with these remarks : 

In accepting the responsibility of sitting in the 
Editor’s chair of the Jllinois Teacher, which has 
been occupied, and so ably filled, by our friends 
Hovey, Bateman, Dupee,and Willard, it is with no 
affectation of modesty or diffidence that we address 
you. To be a teacher of a little flock in some se- 
cluded spot, untramelled by the reflection that our 
work is to be reviewed and criticised by judgment 
and experience superior to our own, is a responsi- 
bility of no mean magnitude to one who appreci- 
ates the importance of the teacher’s vocation ; but 
to assume the position of Teacher's teacher, to 
stand in the front rank, to encourage, to cheer, to 
counsel, and direct those who are seeking to edu- 
cate thousands of the children and youth in our 
State, is a task immeasurably embarrassing and op- 
pressive. We would not hazard the risks of the 
position, had we not the kind assurance of friends 
not unacquainted with the labors required, that a 
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sympathizing charity. should overlook our errors 
and defects, and a kind co-operation should aid us 
in our work. 

Further on he says : 

A third object which we design to do our utmost 
to promote, is the correction of false ideas on the 
subject of school architecture, and the dissemina- 
tion of such true principles as will secure the 
adaptation of the means to the desired end,—Zili- 


nots Te ache Pe 





Nor Sournrey’s: Mr. Fields, the Boston publish- 
ers, has a wonderful memory, and his knowledge 
of English Literature is so valuable, that when a 
friend wishes to know where a particular passage 
may be found, he steers at once for the corner and 
consults the man who is very likely to give the 
A would-be wit, 
not long ago, thinking to puzzle him and make 


desired information. pompous, 
sport for a company at dinner, informed them prior 
to Mr. F" 
ing written some poetry, and intended to submit it 
to Mr. a 


poems the lines occurred. 


s arrival, that he had himself that morn- 


. as Southey’s, and inquire in which of his 
At the proper moment, 
therefore, after the guests were seated he began : 
“ Friend F., I have been a good deal exercised 
of late, trying to find out in Southey’s Poems his 
well known lines, running thus,” (repeating the 
lines he had composed): “can you tell us about 
what time he wrote them.” 
” re- 
“and there were only too periods in 


“I do not remember to have met them before, 
plied Mr. F., 
Southey’s life when such lines could have possibly 
been written by him.” 

“When were these ?” gleefully asked the witty 
questioner. 

“Somewhere” said Mr. F., “ about that early pe- 
riod of his existence, when he was having the 
measles and cutting his first teeth; or near the 
close of his life, when his brain had softened and 
he had fallen into idiocy. The versification belongs 
to the measly period, but the expression clearly be- 
trays the idiotic one.” 

‘The funny questioner smiled faintly, but the com- 
pany roared.—New York Teacher. 


Hook Dotices, 


Tue Lire anv Wairtines oF Str Josnvua REYNOLDS :— 
first President of the Royal Academy. By Allan Cun- 
ningham, with a portrait on steel. The only American 
Edition. A. 8S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 John Street, 
New York. 1862. Pp. 83, 286. Price $1. 


The Life and Writings of the most distinguished por- 





trait painter that England has ever produced, must ever 


excite a peculiar interest, and possess a high value 


to him who has a taste for good pictures and desires to 
The life,— 
the gifted author of the *‘ Gallery of Pic- 
tures,’? two volumes, and “ Lives of Painters, Sculptors, 


&e.,”? 


have that taste guided by correct principles. 


composed by 


six volumes, one of the most elegant of English 
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writers,—cannot fail of displaying an accurate estimate | have appeared in the Sx Visitor, will appreciate the 
of the great painter’s character, and to rank it in the first interest which must attach a semi-romance of the Old 
place as a literary production. The very modest style in|; Log School House of e genera It is ad- 
which it is written, and frequent introduction of personal | mirably adapted for the eous reading of the older 
allusions and of incidents in the painter’s life, make us| scholars in our Comn S s, and will be perused 
foiget everything but the busy scenes amid which Sir | with much promt by Te é ends education. 

Joshua is moving. Few men have a greate! erest in the subject of edu- 

The balance of the volume comprises the discourses | cation, and in the progr i ysperity of our Common 
which he delivered before the Royal Academy. These are School system than Mr. (¢ everything that emi- 
fifteen in number, and were intended for the instruction | nates from his pen bears th ress 1is earnestness 
of the students of the Academy in the principles and|and enthusiasm. The ( Log S House’’ can be 
practice of the art of painting. The Academy was found-| obtained of Mr. Clark, b) iil, by sending him one 
ed in 1768, and Reynolds was the first President, in which | gojJar. 
capacity these discourses were delivered. Addressed to ey Se ee a ee oe! ois tha SuRANF of 
a body of young men just entering upon a road which he | ~~ a eecaiiee "ie SP. Detes. A.M... Deputy Sestdilien. 
had a life time traveled, they naturally embody those dent Common Schools of | sylvania. and author of 
practical instructions which would most directly contri- “Institute Lectures.” 1] . 79 pages. A. 8. Barnes 
bute to guide them on their way. & Burr, publishers, New York. 1862. 

To the young artist these discourses are of as much, Thisis a companion and lity introductory to “In- 
value to-day, as when first pronounced, nearly a century | SUtut Lectures,” the well } vn work of the same auth- 
ago. The New York Independent, in speaking of this vol-|°T Though in small « . will be found to embrace 
ume, holds the following language:—‘‘ This book is at|™UCh valuable inforn the subject to which it re- 
once a book of pleasant reading, biographical and critical, lates, and which has bi ial since the 
and an educational guide for the uninitiated in the art of |! lication of the work ? , y Prof. Rus- 
painting. The annual discourses, pronounced before the se w probably t Ss] red with the 
elite of British art in the Royal Academy, embodying cri- |“!@#"ess and method ; ; e writer’s 
ticisms upon the great master of painting and the princi- | ™!" it will sluable hand-book 
ples of the art, which, however modified by later criti- | to 1! attending, and es; S¢ ym falls the 
cism, are of the highest value, not only to artists, but to) getting up and mana : hers’ Institutes. The 
all who aspire to be connoiseurs. The readers of Rus-| ©?! g paper on “I y of fi ectual Educa- 
kin’s imperious criticisms should by all means acquaint | tion,” though brief, an e mere suggestive of 
themselves with the plain, practical, common sense judg- the leading ideas of the w s pic, is clear, 
ment of Sir Joshua Reynolds.”’ able and valuable. 

The day is rapidly approaching when the teachers of CHAMBERS’ Ewcycto! The parts dow: 13 (the 
our Common Schools must know something of the princi- Svat and second of vol. 4 f thie werk have 
ples of the art of drawing, and every aid should be sought heen received. Usual — ed volume 
that will tend to create a taste for it. Thisis one of those | of, general work of this é s, before examin- 
aids. ing it, and then a brief inspec rve But of Cham- 
ExeERcISES FOR DICTATION AND PRONUNCIATION ; con-| bers every leaf is cut and examined as it arrives, and no 

taining a large number of the most difficult words in the page is turned over unprofita It is shed by J. 

language, including nearly three hundred military and ' : . 

war terms, together with a@ variety of useful lessons.— B. Lippincott & Co., Philad Pri cents a part— 

By Charles Northend, A. M., author of Teacher and|each containing about 50 pages whole to form six or 

Parent, &c. 18mo. 350 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, | seven volumes of about 800 octavo pages each. 


1862. 


publishers, New York. 


| 
This is one of the books to aid in practicalizing the | 


modern discovery in teaching, that orthography isto the 


; } 
eye more than the ear; and consequently that the best 


mode of teaching correct spelling is to write the words.— 
It is not by any means designed to supersede the spelling 
book, but to serve as an accompaniment to it. 
the use of it, under the guidance of a skilful teacher, will] 


No doubt | 


be to lessen the unattractiveness of this dryest of all the | 


school branches, and to hasten the pupil’s mastery of or- 
thography. 
yet useful information which can be made highly instruc- 


tive and interesting to the pupil. It is a good book and 


prepared by one who knows the wants of the schools. 


Tue Ovtp Loe Scnoor House: Furnitured with Inci- 
dents of School Life, Notes of Travel. Poetry, Hints to 
Teachers and Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketche I}- 
lustrated. By Alerander Clark, Editor ‘Clark’s 
School Visitor.” Leary, Getz & Co., Publishers, No. 
214 North Second St., Philadelphia. 1862. Pp. 288. 
Price $1.00, 


8. 


oO 


This volume is a very pleasant one and a valuable ad- 


dition to the literature of Pedagogy. Those who are fa- 


miliar with the racy articles from Mr. Clark’s pen, which 


It contains a vast amount of miscellaneous, | 





cil, 





Offi 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SCHOOLS, 2 


COMMON 





HARRISBURG, Marcu, 1862. § 

392. TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND DIS- 

TRICT SECRETARIES. 

YF Again it becomes necessary to announce that the 
rule, heretofore adopted s Department, requiring the 
filing of the annual report of « District for the current 
year, with or before that of e Four Month’s certificate, 
is no Jongerin force. They ition and forwarding of 
the annual report at an early pe 1 of the year, is irregu- 

{lar and incompatible with 1 é and reliability in the 
statistics,—and especially the financial statistics of the 
districts. These cannot be en with any degree of accu- 
racy, till the close f é sé es yi year, 
and till after the settlen lreasurer’s account.— 
If prepared before, they é ‘ ase, but an 
approximation to the true stat ie a ints, and of but 
little value. 

Secretaries are therefore requested not to make out their 
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annual reports til], not only the teaching operations of | Counties. 
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Districts. 


Treasurers. 


Amounts. 


the year have been concluded, but the meney accounts of - Greene, B. F. Bissell, 80 80 
Sg We 2 66 Greenfield, David Edwards, 108 00 
the District have been settled. And if premature reports, Harbor Creek, Jacob Flury, 164 00 
with evidently imperfect details, come into the hands of és Lake Pleasant, Wash’n Parker, 34 00 
County Superintendents, those officers are instructed rot ; gee oe fae aan = 
to forward them to this Department; but to return them ‘ North ~ 7. oo 7 60 
to the District Secretary, for correetion, after the whole ‘ ‘6 twp., John Graham, 192 00 
school operations of the year shall have been concluded. - Springfield, M. H. Gould, 192 40 
oe oe 66 Summit, Z. L. Webster, 96 00 
, 6 Jnion, Wm. Shepard, 1 00 
Correction: In the Montgomery county table of sta- ‘ ee! For Tritts, Esq., i 00 
tistics, in the common school report for 1861, lately issu-| Fayette. Union bor.. Wm. Wilson. 212 00 
ed, (page 208) “‘the average number of months taught’?! Franklin, Guilford, Wm. M. Reed, 294 00 
in Norriton District is erroneously stated as ** 53 months,” - Letterkenny, Davie Over, 209 20 
, bo Me ; 3 f Lancaster, Adamstown, E. Billingfelt, 42 80 
when it should have been nine months and five-eighths.— é Bart. W. L. Rakestraw, 128 00 
We regret that this well doing district has thus by acci-| "s Caernarvon, John K. Kurtz, 145 20 
dent been shorn of so much of its well deserved honors, v Cocalico, East, John S. Lutz, 203 60 
RA 6¢ Columbia, The Col. Bank, 445 60 
and hasten to correct the mistake. “a Consetonn. Casper Hiller, 140 00 
~*9 - Conoy, Joseph Smith, 180 00 
393. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN FEB. 1862. Ear, Amos Diller, 266 40 
} 66 East, Jno. S. Wallace, 218 40 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. ‘ Eden. Wm. Dungan, 102 00 
Allegheny, Elizabeth, West, David Lynch, $ 28 80 Elizabeth, Jno. H. Brubaker, 85 20 
“ McClure, Columb’s Coleman 103 60 Lancaster twp., Henry Bausman, 63 20 
Beaver, Freedoin, Philip Bentel, 51 20) . Little Britain, John Kirk, 163 60 
Berks, Caernarvon, John Kurtz, 87 60) Manheim twp., Jacob Bassler, 251 60 
66 Hamburg bor., E. M. Smith, 130 00 Manor, Benjamin Neff, 443 60 
Blair, Allegheny, R. R. Hamilton, 157 60 wie Marietta, Aaron B.Grosh, 223 20 
es Hollidaysburg, John Cresswell, 284 40) Mt. Joy bor., C. M. Martin, 165 20 
" Martinsburg, Jacob F. Hoover, 53 20 Pequea, John Mecartney, 107 20 
66 Snyder, David Moore, 128 00 Safe Harbor, Sam]. M. Wright, 117 60 
Bradford, Rome twp., A. M. Wattles, 127 60 es Salisbury, Benj. F. Weaver, 387 20 
6 Smithfield, Charles B. Riggs, 180 80 ‘ Warwick, Peter S. Reist, 251 20 
oe Troy twp., Enos B. Luther, 120 80 ‘ Washington, A. H. Kauffman, 73 60 
Bucks, Bensalem, Enos W. Boutcher 210 40| Lebanon, Annville, South, D. Dauneberger, 161 20 
66 Makefield, Up., Niles Martin, 152 00 = Lebanon twp., N.John Bechtel, 188 80 
Cambria, Millville, Evan G. Lewis, 166 00| Lehigh, Allentown bor., Chas. M. Roeder, 666 80 
66 Summitville bor.,John Quayle, 25 60 66 ‘ Ist Ward,Jesse A. Wasser, 140 00 
Chester, Caln, West, Benj. Schrack, 112 80 Hanover, Charles Ritter, 188 00 
ee Elk, John Wright, 86 80 6 Saucon, Upper, Sanford Stephen, 340 00 
66 Fallowfield, W., Isaac C. Philips, 100 SO} Luzerne, Carbondale twp, Elias Thomas, 71 60 
66 Goshen, West, Caleb I. Matlack, 92 80 6 Foster, R. Leisenring, 130 00 
ay Marlborough, E., Thomas I. Webb, 115 60 Pittston bor., M. L. Everett, 369 20 
66 66 W..James Pennock, 90 40 twp, Charles Leyden, 242 80 
6s Nantmeal, East, Lot Wilson, 84 80| Mercer, Cool Spring, Jno. H. Bowman, 63 60 
és Nottingham, W., Joseph Kirk, 81 20 - New Vernon, John McElwain 61 60 
- Pikeland, East, Samuel Holman, 72 80| Mifflin, Lewistown, William Russel, 277 60 
+ Tredyffrin, Robert Neilley, 148 00| Montgomery, Gwynedd, Jno. C. Hallowell, 191 20 
“ Whiteland, East, L. Worthington, 117 60 66 Marion, Lower, William Sibley, 344 00 
« “ West,Robert F. Hoopes, 94 00 66 Providence, Up., D. R. Buckwater, 236 40 
Ches’r & Del., Union, Ellwood Smedley, 16 40 66 Whitemarsh, Samuel Rhoads, 263 60 
Crawford, Beaver, T. B. Welch, 131 20| Montour, Danville, George B. Brown, 708 00 
sia Cussewago, Ind.,R. M. Carter, 23 20 $6 Mahoning, David Philips, 80 40 
sap Fallowfield, W., Samuel Gordon, 60 80{| Northampton, Bath bor., Samuel Straub, 66 40 
- Mead, William Chase, 193 20 ¢ Bethlehem, twp.,Daniel Meyers, 206 40 
- Shenango, North,A. M. Gaugh, 87 60| Northumb’d, Sunbury, D. W. Shindel, 213 20 
os Sparta, John Rose, 74 00| Perry, Liverpool bor., M. B. Holman, 86 80 
a Spring, H. Butler, 189 20| Schuylkill, New Castle, Joseph Brady, 250 40 
os Summerhill, Freedom Lord, 130 40 66 Norwegian, Michael Lacey, 238 80 

a Venango bor., Daniel Siverling, 41 60 “ Pottsville, James M. Beatty, 819 60 
Cumberland, Allen, Upper, James Graham, 139 20) Susquehanna, Bridgewater, J. T. Longdon, 157 20 
ad “s Lower, Israel L. Boyer, 169 20 6¢ Forest Lake, L. M. Burrell, 100 40 

oe Hampden, Milton Stayman, 145 20 Franklin, I. L. Merriman, 82 00 

6¢ Monroe, John Plank, ’ 914 80 6s Gibson, N.E Kennedy, 132 00 

- Mechanicsburg, Solo’n P. Gorgas, 235 60 6¢ Jackson, Asa Dix, 120 40 

oe Middlesex, Daniel Hoffer, 133 20 “ New Milfordtwp, David Summers, 116 80 

e¢ Mifflin, Wm. M. Scouller, 162 80 66 Oakland, Daniel Benedict, 61 20 
” Middleton South, James Coyle, 291 20 Susqueh’a Depot,Dr. E. N. Smith, 165 20 

“ Newberg, Daniel McCoy, 40 00) Tioga, Charleston, W. P. Shumway, 181 20 

= New CumberlandDr. E. H. Coover, 53 20 Lawrence twp., T. B. Tompkins, 106 00 

6 Newton, Wim. Gracey, 201 60! é< Mainsburg bor., J. E. Robinson, 14 00 

” Newville, Jas. McKeehan, 108 40 “6 Rutland Reynolds Sixbee, 102 40 

- Penn, James L. Henry, 189 60} Union, Lewisburg, David Reber, 277 20 

“s Pennsborough, W Samuel! Diller, 235 60| Warren, Corydon, J. E. Woodbeck, 33 2 

66 Southampton, H. B. Hoch, 204 00| Washington, Monongah’aCity,W. I. Alexander, 96 00 
Delaware, Chester bor., Isaiah H. Mirkle, 324 00| “6 Union, Joseph M. Curry, 135 20 
“ Newtown, James Dunwoody, 84 40) Wayne, Mt. Republic, Joseph Stanton, 20 80 
Providence, N., George Sharpless, 106 00| Westmore’d, Derry, A. Jemison, 409 20 

Erie, Amity, Ira Chaffee, 85 60 ‘s New Alexandria,H. H. Sloan, 34 40 
ne Conneaut, Edwin Dorman, 152 00| York, Heidelberg H. L. Bowman, 277 20 

- Fairview, Samuel Brecht, 188 00 ‘ce Spring Garden, Daniel Loucks, 272 00 
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ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 


394. Question: Is it lawful for a collector of school 
tax to cash school orders, and present them assigned to 
him to the District Treasurer as so much money ?—Buffa'o 
Dt., Butler county. 


AnsweER: Itis not. The Treasurer is to receive noth- 
ing but money from the collector; and may legally refuse 
such orders if offered in lieu of so much tax. 

The collector, however, like any other citizen, may be- 
come the owner of an order on the Treasury, and in his 
private capacity may present it to the Treasurer for pay- 
meat; and the Treasurer is bound to pay it, if there are 
funds for that class of ordersinthe treasury. But as col- 
lector, he has no right to tender such order to the Treasu- 
rer, a8 so much tax. 


395. Question: The practice by teachers is gaining 
ground, of having their pupils to sing lively songs during 
school hours; others have them sing Psalms. In some 
schools the pupils commit and speak Dialogues. This has 
caused a good deal of discussion. Some say that all these 
practices are beneficial ; while others oppose them, on the 
ground that such exercises disturb the pupils and excite 
their minds above the proper frame for study. Also, that 
Directors have no right to tax the people for such purpo- 
ses. What is the opinion of the State Superintendent ?— 
One of the Directors of Butler twp. Dt., Butler county. 


Answer: The opinion is in favor of all these exer- 
cises, when properly limited and practiced. If by “ lively” 
is meant cheerful, school songs, no better variety in school 
exercises, or relief from the severity of study, can be in- 


5 


dulged in. But if “ negro’ or other comic songs are in- 
tended, then it is believed that these had better be left to 
the bar-room or show. As to Psalms and Hymns fer 
youth, it really was not supposed that any one in this 
broad State would raise an objection ;—unless, indeed, 
they are sectarian in character, which can hardly be con- 
ceived. 
the best modes of imparting that decent degree of con- 


fidence in himself, and that command of voice and deport- 


Then again, the speaking of Dialogues is one of 


ment so desirable for every well-trained youth, and so in- 
dispensable in our self-governing office-holding land. 

All school men and teachers of experience, concur in 
recommending the free introduction of music in schools, 
not only to rest the weary spirit and lift it above the cares 
of the hour, but to refine, harmonize and moralize. And 
the State Superintendent freely and cordially concurs in 
this opinion. 

While, therefore, singing is only practiced to commence 
and conclude and in the intervals of study, and the pieces 
sung are proper, and while declamation receives no more 
than its due portion of time and attention,—both exer- 
cises are not only legal and proper, but highly useful and 
desirable. 


ANSWERS TG TEACHERS, 


396. Question: It is properly decided to be the teach- 
er’s duty to take his monthly report to the Secretary ; but 
is he also to take the order for his salary, which he re- 
ceives from the Secretary, to the residence of the Presi- 
dent for the signature of that officer ?—Teacher in Lancas- 
ter county. 


Answer: He is not. Legally, the order for the teach- 
er’s salary is not to be “ attested,’°—that is, signed by the 
Secretary, till after it has been signed by the President.— 
It is the duty of the Secretary to deliver the order, com- 
plete in allits parts, to the teacher, as soon as the monthly 
report shall have been filed and found correct and in ac- 
cordance with law and the rules of the Board. If the 


Board have a monthly day and place of meeting, and a 


|Tule that the monthly reports are to be then and there pre- 
sented, this is binding on the teachers. If not, present- 


ry is sufficient, and he 





ment of the report to the Secret 


should then be prepared to issue the orders for salary. 
397. Question: If the teacher is in the school house 
on Saturday, making out his report and attending to other 
business of the school, has he the right to use fuel fur- 
nished by the Board ?— Teacher in North umpton county. 


ANSWER: He has, unless prohibited by the terms of his 


agreement with the Board. The making up of the monthly 
report, and the arrangement of matters for the next 
week’s school operations, are duties that require time, and 


if properly attended to, greatly promote the good of the 
district and the school; and they should be encouraged 
by the Board, by every reasonable means in their power. 

398. Question: Is a township a legal s listrict 
before its schools are put in operation under the school 
law ; and have the Directors of such township any right 
to seats in the triennial convention of Directors for the 
election of County Superintendent Teacher in Wyoming 
county. 

Answer: This question is supposed to relate to a new 
township formed by the court of the proper county, and 
to its status within the sch ve Ww vas thus 
formed. The 3d section of the schoo! law of 1504, pro- 
vides that such a township sha t go int é n as 
a school district, ** until after the termination of the cur- 
rent year in which it became a new distri except 
that the Directors thereof shall have authority to levy, 
assess and collect tax, procure sch yuses, and do all 
other acts necessary to the commencement the scl . 
for the ensuing year.”’ 

The intention of this section is only to prevent the ac- 
tual opening of the schools foi instruction, t the next 
year; but at the same time to authorize ** all other ar fe 
necessary to their successful opening. No portion of the 
school machinery is more necessary useful than that of 
the County Superintendency; and as such, it is clearly 
ithe right of the Board of a new district to participate in 
the filling of the office. With this officer they are to be 
most intimately connected ; to him they are to look for the 


tar 
tant duties connected 


discharge of some of the most important « 
with the schools; and in his selection they should have 
a voice. They are, therefore, clearly admissible into the 
convention, on the ground of 1ight as well as o! expedi- 
ency. In additionto this, the 39th section oft same act 
contemplates the presence of all ‘‘ the sch Directors”? 

without any W ras ol re- 


of the county in the convention, 
lstriction or limitation as to Directors of any particular 


class, or Districts of any particular degree Oo! organiza- 
lage 
| tion. 
399. Question: Taking the custom of six hours @ day 
i his own sense of 


las law.—if the wants of the school a 
duty require the teacher to teach ove! 
may he charge the excess against such 
have lost ?—Teacher in Westmoreland county. 


six hours a day, 


lays as he may 


AnsweErR: He may not. Six hoursa dayis the rule, as 
between the pupil and the school t the teacher who is 


jonly at his post as the clock strikes nine in the forenoon 


and two in the afternoon, and leaves it at twelve and five, 


mistakes his relation to it. Six hours a day of actual 
teaching is, of course, al] that can be expected of him ; 
but whatever time is required before school for proper 

nclusion of 


preparation, and after school for the orderly cor 
) , nart P his d r under 
\the day’s work, he is to give, as a part of his duty under 


his implied contract. 
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More than this,—if the pupils voluntarily remain to 
learn and he to teach, more than six hours a day, he 
thereby acquires no right to charge the Board, either di- 
rectly for extra time, or indirectly by off-setting it against 
lost time. It is voluntary, on his part and that of the 
pupils ; and if the practice of charging for it were tolera- 
ted, there would be no end to the abuses to which it might 
lead, exclusively of its belittling effect on the teacher and 
his profession. 

400. Question: Who should pay for making the fire in 
the school house,—the Board or the teacher,—if there is 


no provision in the agreement on this subject !—Teacher 
in Westmoreland county. 


ANSWER: There should be a provision on this point in 
all agreements, and most especially in rural Districts.— 
But if not, reason and custom must govern. As a gene- 
ral rule, it would appear just that when the Board pro- 
vides the proper fuel and places it at the school, and the 
custom of the district is that the teacher make the fire,— 


he is to do so; or, if he prefer having some one else dé 


80, he is to pay forit. But if the agreement is silent and 
the practice of the District unsettled, the teacher should 
have the matter arranged by application to the Board, im- 
mediately on taking charge of the school; and if no satis- 
factory understanding is then arrived at, he may decline 
the employment. Still, even in this case, if he take charge 
of the school and make the fire, or employ some one else 
to do it, without promise by the Board that he orthat other 
person shall be paid, he will not probably succeed in re- 
covering payment from the Board, even by suit. 

This is a most fruitful source of trouble in rural dis- 
tricts, and it will not do to adopt any general rule or con- 
struction of the law, which may result in the closure of 
the school forthe day or any interruption of its stu- 
dies, for want of a fire. Let it be understood, once for 
all, that, in the absence of specific agreement on this point, 
the teacher is to attend to this duty; and the result will 
soon be, that no engagements will be made by teachers 
without a clear understanding of the point. 

In the larger towns, no misunderstanding of this matter 
is found to prevail. There, Janitors are generally em- 
ployed, whose duty it is to make the fires; and the only 
charge on the teacher, in reference to this matter, is to see 
that the fires are made in time and properly attended to. 
This it is his duty to the school to attend to. 


RECENT COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 

Apams: The County Association met at New Oxford, 
January 14, and continued in session four days. It is 
said to have been the most interesting and profitable ever 
held in the county. Means were adopted to open educa- 
tional columns in the local papers. 

Bucks: A spirited and useful meeting of the County 
Institute was held at Quakertown, October 15th, lasting 
three days. Number in attendance not known, but pro- 
ceedings practical and valuable. 

Centre: The County Institute held its thirteenth ses- 
sion at Centre Hall, during the Christmas holidays. Over 
one hundred teachers were present, and much profitable 
business was transacted. 

Cuester: The County Institute held its annual session 
in West Chester, during the week commencing Monday, 
October 28. The attendance throughout was large and 
the exercises interesting. Superintendents Deans of Del- 
aware, and Smith of Mifflin, assisted. 





Cirnton: The County Institute held a session of three 
days, in Lock Haven, commencing Dec. 26. The attend- 


|ance was not as large as usual, but the effect beneficial. 


CotumBia: The County Institute met at Cattawissa, 
Dec. 24, and held a three days’ session. Several able ad- 
dresses were delivered and some profitable discussion took 
place—attendance respectable. 

Crawrorp: The County Institute met at Cambridge, 
Oct. 28, and continued five days, 193 teachers and a large 
number of citizens attended. 

A Joint Institute for Crawford, Erie and Warren 
was held at Spartansburg, beginning Dec. 18, and lasting 


three days; conducted by Supts. Thompson, Savage and 


Dalrymple. The attendance was good; the proceedings 
of a useful and elevated character ; and the “ Joint Insti- 
tute’? was agreed to be made permanent. 

CUMBERLAND: The eighth annual meeting of the Coun- 
ty Institute was held at Newville from the 24th to the 
27th of December. About 100 teachers and a large num- 
ber of citizens were present; and the meeting seems to 
have been a great improvement on the one of last year. 

Davurpuin: On the 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th of Decem- 
ber, the County Institute held its session in Harrisburg.— 
Sixty-five teachers attended. At the evening meetings in 
the Court House a Jarge number of citizens was present. 
The whole proceedings show that Dauphin is in the right 
direction. 

DELAWARE: The County Institute met at Media, Nov. 
12, for four days. Seventy-nine teachers from the ninety- 
two schools of the county were present. The Exercises 
were Drills in the forenoons and Lectures and Discussions 
in the afternoons and evenings. Supts. Woodruff and 
Overholt assisted. On Friday evening, Professional Certi- 
ficates were delivered to three teachers, who read appro- 
priate theses. 

Erre: About 100 teachers attended a spirited and use- 
ful Institute at Girard, Nov. 4, which continued four days. 
Work was done which will tell in the future. 

Fayvetre: The County Institute was held at New Sa- 
lem on the 26th and 27th of December. Several useful 
discussions took place and much valuable information was 
imparted by practical Drills. 

FRANKLIN: The annual meeting of the County Insti- 
tute took place at Chambersburg on the 25th, 26th and 
27th of December. 120 teachers and a considerable num- 
ber of Directors were present. Much solid information 
seems to have been imparted. 

Fuxton: The County Institute met at Fort Littleton, 
Dec. 26, and continued two days. aA respectable number 
of teachers attended. Class Drills, Lectures and general 
discussions constituted the exercises. 

Huntinepon: The County Institute assembled at Hun- 
tingdon, Dec. 26th, and continued till the evening of the 
27th. The exercises were mostly Lectures and Discus- 
sions. 

Jerrerson: The meeting of the County Institute took 
place at Punxatawney, Dec. 26 and 27. The number in 
attendance is not stated. The exercises seem to have 
been useful and interesting. 

Junrata: The County Association met at Thompson- 
town, December 23d, and continued in session three days. 
Thirty-nine teachers attended, Lectures and discussions 
occupied the greater part of the time. 

LANCASTER: The annual session of the County Insti- 
tute was held in Lancaster city during the entire week, 


he _ wa - ww 
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commencing on November 15th. Class drills in the com- 
mon school branches during the forenoons, Lectures in 
the afternoons, and Essays and Discussions in the even- 
ings, were the exercises. Two hundred and seventy 
teachers were in attendance as regular members, exclu- 
sive of some outsiders. 

LAWRENCE: A five days Institute was held in New 
Castle, beginning October 2Ist. Itis said to have been 
completely successful. Over one hundred teachers at- 
tended, most of whom actively participated in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Lesanon: A large, spirited and working meeting of 
the County Institute took place in the Borough of Leba- 
non, on the 16th of January. About one hundred and 
forty teachers of the county attended. Superintendents 
Ingram and Deans were present. 

Leuicu: A convention of the teachers of the county 
—eighty-five in number—met at Allentown, Nov. 28th, 


and continued in session three days. The exercises con- | 


sisted mainly of lectures. 


LuzeERNE: The County Institute convened at Carbon- 
dale, December 20th, and continued in session three days. 
The number in attendance is not stated. Superintendent 
Ward, of Wayne, was present. Lectures were the chief 
exercises. 

Mirriin: The 6th annual meeting of the County In- 
stitute took place at Millroy, on the 26th, 27th and 28th 
of December. Lectures, Essays and Discussions, pre- 
vailed. Number in attendance not given. 

Monroe: The Teachers’ Association met January I! 1th, 
in Stroudsburg. Fifty-one teachers, directors and citi- 
zens were present. 

NORTHUMBERLAND: The 9th annual meeting of the 
County Institute commenced in the Borough of Northum- 
berland, December 3d, and lasted three days. About fifty 
teachers were present.’ The exercises mainly consisted 
of Lectures. Two professional certificates were delivered 
by the County Superintendent. 

Snyper: The County Institute was held December 26, 
27 and 28, at Middleburg. Valuable information was im- 
parted by lectures, and elicited in discussion. Number 
present not known. 

Sutiivan: A sir weeks Institute commenced at Mill- 
view, Nov. 8, with sizty-two members, in this little county. 
Superintendent Coburn of Bradford assisted during three 
days. The rest of the labor fell on Superintendent Arm- 
strong. Beyond question this Institute will bear much 
and early fruit. 

SusquEHANNA: The County Institute met November 
21, for two days at Jackson, and January 10, for two days 
at Brooklyn. The number present on either occasion is 
not given; but the doings were spirited, creditable and 
instructive. 

Troca: An unusually interesting and profitable Insti- 
tute closed a four days session at Wellsboro, November 
15. About 100 Teachers attended. Next meeting at Os- 
ceola. 

WAsHINGTON: The annual Institute was held in the 
Union School at Washington, 26, 27 and 28 of December. 
The attendance was respectable and very valuable discus- 
sions and exercises took place. Nine Professional Cer- 
tificates were formally delivered by the County Superin- 
tendent. 

Wayne: Quite a successful meeting of the County As- | 
sociation convened at Prompton, October 29. Sixty Teach- 


Jers attended; and so attractive were the exer 


ses, that 
though only called for three, the meeting continued four 
days. Superintendent Ward has reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his efforts on the occasion. Next 


meeting at Hawley in April. 


WESTMORELAND: County Institute at Greensburz, De- 
cember 26th, 27th and 28th. One! ired and sixty-three 
teachers were present. Exercises, mainly Lectures, Drills 
and Essays. Next meeting, December, 1862, at Greens- 
burg. 

York: The best meeting of the County Association yet 
held, commenced at York, December 25th, ar yntinued 
four days. Over two hundred teachers attended, and the 
proceedings were characterized by great activity and ear- 
nestness on the part of allconcerned. Able Lectures and 
useful Class Drills, were the prominent exercises, inter- 
mingled with lively discussion. Next meeting December 


22d, 1862. 





Original Communications. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO. 8. 
Ring Exercises. 


Lesson, | 
The exercises which will | detailed in this chap- 
ter are performed with a ring, turned from some 


firm wood like cherry, about seven inches in diam- 
eter and seven-eighths of an inch thick, made very 


smooth and well oiled to prevent cracks. It re- 
quires two persons for the performance of each ex- 
ercise, and each person provided with a ring.— 
This however does not prevent the performance of 
the exercises in unison and to the sound of music. 

The teacher takes his position with one of his 


pupils on a raised platform at the head of the class, 
and the pupils, each with a ring in hand, arrange 
themselves in couples facing each other, a distance 
of some four feet intervening between the couples. 
A line of white paint ora chalk line, should extend 
through the length of the class 
face. 

This series of “Rina Exercises” was invented 


which the pupils 


by Dr. Lewis to whom we are indebted for the elec- 
trotype plates with which the descriptions are illus- 
trated. There are few kinds of exercise which 
give so full and free development as these, and we 
bespeak for them careful attention and elaborate 
practice. 

E XPRCISES. 


No.1. Using one ring, take it in the right 
hands, placing the left hands upon the hips with the 
thumb pointing forward. PI: the toes of the 
right feet to the line, against each other, stepping 
back with the left feet about two feet, the left foot 


pointing at right angles to the right. Now pull 
gently upon the ring till the right arms and the 


ring are horizontal. Keeping the arms this po- 
sition, twist the ring so that at ev ry beat it shali 
be horizontal, and repeat. The following diagram 


represents the positions. 
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No, 2. Take the rings in the left hands, placing 
the right hands upon the hips. Place the toes of 
the left feet to the line, against each other, step- 
ping back with the right foot about two feet, the 
right foot pointing at right angles to the left. 
gently upon the ring till the left arms are horizon- 
tal, and twist the rings as in the preceding, and 
repeat. 

No. 3. Using both rings, take them in the hands, 
and placing the feet as in No. 1, pull gently till 
both arms and rings are horizontal and twist the 
rings, so that they shall be horizontal at every beat, 
and repeat. 

No. 4. Holding the rings as in the preceding, 
and placing the feet as in No. 2, twist the rings as 
in the preceding, and repeat. 

No. 5. Without letting go the rings, turn back 
to back, and placing the left feet by the side of 
each other on the line, and in the direction of the 


Pull} 


Fig. 9. 

No. 10. Holding the rings parallel about six 
inches apart, carry them both out and up in the 
direction of the teacher, as high as the pupils can 
conveniently reach, then down, out, and up in the 
opposite direction, keeping them parallel and at the 
same distance apart, and repeat. 

No. 12. Holding the rings as in the last, carry 
them out and up as in last'towards the teacher, and 
continue up and over making and entire cirele, and 
repeat. The rings should be at the lowest point 
and the highest point in the circle, on the beats. 

No. 13. Perform the same evolution in the op- 
posite direction, and repeat. 

No. 14. Without letting go the rings, turn back 
to back, and with the rings upon the shoulders, 
carry them out and down ina graceful curve to 
the sides and back to the shoulders, and repeat.— 
| Fig. 10 illustrates the position. 


line, step out with the right feet about eighteen | 


inches, pull gently on the rings till the arms are 
horizontal, then twist the rings as in the last, and 
repeat. 

No. 6. Changing the position, place the right 
feet by the side of each other along the line, step 
out in front about eighteen inches with the left 


feet, and turn the rings as in the former numbers, | 


and repeat. 

No. 7. Without letting go the rings, turn face 
to face, and standing about eighteen inches apart, 
the heels together and toes pointing at an angle of 
90°, without bending the elbows carry the rings up 
in a graceful curve till the edges touch, then down 


till they touch the floor without bending the knees, 


and repeat. 
No. 8. Without stooping, carry the rings up in 
a good curve till the edges touch, then down in the 
same curve till the lower edges touch, and repeat. 
No. 9. Carry the ring that is in the hands to- 
wards the teacher, up, and that in the other hands, 


down, and vice versa, and repeat. Fig, 9 illustrates | 


the positions. 





Fig. 10. 


No. 15. Standing in the position as in the pre- 
ceding, carry the rings from the shoulders out as 
far as can be reached, with the arms in a horizon- 
'tal position and back to the shoulders, and repeat. 

No. 16. Retaining the same position, carry the 
‘rings from the shoulders up as far as can be reach- 
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ed till the arms are perpendicular, and back to the] use in picking the teeth any instrument harder than 


shoulders, and repeat. 


| the enamel, or that will break or destroy it. No 


No. 17. With the rings upon the shoulders, carry | material is better than the goose-quill. 


the rings down, then out, then up consecutively, 
and repeat. 

Nore on tHE Teetu: A high state of civiliza- 
tion does rot seem to be favorable to sound teeth. 


The extent of their decay apparently depends upon | 
the degree of refinement; and as we go back in the | 


scale of culture, the nearer man approaches in his 
habits and diet to the mere animal, the sounder are 
his teeth. The negro, who lives on corn, has few 
troubles of mind, and whose amusements are sing- 
ing and dancing, almost universally has good teeth. 


Oricinat Orcantzation: No doubt the Creator 
made the teeth and 
upon which they would serve the purpose for 
which they were intended, without decay till the 
end of life. Had not these conditions been violat- 
ed and the taint been handed down from generation 
to generation, till corruption is in our bones, the 
English race might have as good teeth as the negro. 


Causes or Decay: Improper management , of 


infants, excess of nourishment, improper food, un- | 
natural excitement, turmoil and trouble of mind, | 
and inherited disease, are some of the leading causes | 
of the prematare decay of the teeth. These causes | 
cannot be entirely removed, except by careful re- | 


forms in our methods of living, persisted in through 
many generations. Some of these reforms will be 
suggested under other heads. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE TrETH: Nature never in- 
tended that there should be any management of 
the teeth. The dog’s teeth need no care. Those 
races that have the best teeth give themselves the 
least trouble about them. Our artificial method 
of living, however, has rendered it necessary, if we 
would prolong the use of failing teeth, to take some 
care of them. And until we return to more sim- 
ple habits, this condition will be imposed upon us. 

Toota-Picks: Every person should invariably 
use a tooth-pick after eating. The heat of the 
mouth does not vary very much from 98°. Any 
little portions of food remaining between the teeth, 
in so warm a place, will begin to decompose in a 
very short time. This decomposed matter acts in- 
juriously upon the bone of the tooth if it all ex- 
posed, hastening decay, and gives the breath a 
fetid, disagreeable odor. All these little particles 
of food should be immediately removed after eating 
and the mouth be thoroughly rinsed with cold water. 

Materia, For a Tooru-prcxk: The teeth are 
composed of bone supplied with blood vessels and 
nerves, and the parts exposed are covered with 
enamel, a flinty substances, that protects the bone 
from decay. If this enamel is removed from any 
part of the tooth, the decay of the bone usually 
commences. Hence care should be taken not to 


established the conditions| 


| Scovurine tue TeetH: We have not much faith 
|in tooth-brushes, tooth powders, and the scouring 
|processes resorted te by many. In the healthy 
istate of the system the use of the tooth-pick and 
thorough rinsing of the mouth after eating will be 
found sufficient. If, however, the teeth become 
foul, from derangement of the system, a soft tooth 
brush with some clean soap and soft water, should 
|be used. 

Foun Breatu : 


Many persons believe that the 


cause of foul breath is decayed teeth. This is very 


|rarely the case. The cause usually is a foul stom- 
|ach, and the proper remedy is the restoration of the 
|healthy tone of the system. As a temporary re- 
lief, however, there is no better remedy than a half 
teaspoonful of powdered charcoal, taken immedi- 
lately after eating. 


Finuine THE T'cetH: A careful watch should be 


kept over the teeth, and if decay commences, the 

cavity should be immediately filled with gold.— 

This will effectually check decay and save the teeth. 
8. P. B. 


A CONTRAST. 
From Notes by a District Secretary. 
The weather is awful! Sleet is the predominant 
W hat 
time the Secretary of the Board of Directors has,— 
‘all to himself! I feel depressed at the thought, 
ithat I must enjoy the “ feast of reason and flow of 


to have a few 


element in the world without! a glorious 


! soul” all alone. How I would like 
lof those venerable fogies with me to-day. It would 
be suchatreat! I think I could show them the 
difference between “ new fangled” teachers, and the 
“master,” who taught round! boarded round! 
loafed round! and wasn’t fit for anything buta 
ischool teacher, twenty years ago! Well, perhaps, 
they could not appreciate the difference. In fact, 
|when they do accompany me, the first thing! the 
last thing! and only thing! that attracts their 


lattention, is Penmansurp ! I don’t understand this ! 


I won’t understand it! 

Nine o’clock! I must be off! 
| Report ? School has certainly takenup! This is 
|my third report? Allright! Misses Younkin will 
call their classes before I get there! Good bye, 
|wife! and you, too, little ore! Good bye! Tilbe 
|back for dinner, provided always, I don’t get an in- 


Where is my 


|vite somewhere else, which rarely occurs. 

That is a fine school building! large brick! two 
istories! highly creditable! Well, ah! Miss Youn- 
‘kin at the door! “A sleety morning, Miss Youn- 
|kin, how are yourself and sister, this morning ?”— 
\« We are well, and pleased to see you come again! 
la very bad morning! Come in! come in!” 

| Well,in I go! Oh, what a crowd! So many 
| pleasant faces! The rogues are acquainted with 
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me. See how they smile! What fine, intelligent | 
countenances ! 
girls! and even two or three of a darker complex-| 
ion than the Caucasian, appear sprightly! all “ gay) 
and happy!” Godbless them! My feelings over- 
power me! A tear moistens my eye! Go away! 
I am nothing but an over-grown child! 

System ! how I love to worship at thy shrine !— 
Every feature works with the regularity of the 
spheres! System reigns around! The teachers 
are systematic! Then it follows, the school room 
is systematically arranged! ‘The pupils are syste- 
matically classified! The studies are systemati- 
cally apportioned! And they are systematically 
recited! Never before did I see such interest !— 
Mark that class! Mark every class! large ! small! 
and middle-size ! Up go a 
dozen hands! Look at the sprightly countenan- 
ces! See how their eyes sparkle at the prospect 
ef answering! Hundreds of questions are put and 
as readily answered! See, the head member of a 
class has “ missed!” With the rapidity of thought 
the second has answered! Head is “ trapped !”— 
Oh, what a shock to her little nerves!, See the 
She 


A question is asked! 


gentle tear steal into the corner of her eye! 
brushes it away with one hand and holds up the 
It is too much, little one! I felt another 
tear. But time is rolling away, and I have only 
three hours to spend with you! No! 
must sing an ode before I think of leaving! 
sweet, tender, melodious voices, join the chorus! I 
shall not attempt to describe it! I never made a 
better speech in my life to littlefolks ! I felt hap- 


other! 


The school 
Sixty, 


Py - 

Awful weather! Quite a change since this morn- 
ing! Twodrops of rain to three drops of sleet !— 
Sleet about six inches deep? Four miles to travel 
on foot! Iam within sight of the school building ! 
I search for my report! Alas, it is gone! It is 
lost! Back through all the rain! through all the 
sleet, over head and under foot, one mile, I trudged, 
found it, and returned! Well, there is the build-| 
It is well situated, but it looks miser- 

There is an unspeakable something 


I was pleased ! 


ing again ! 
ably dreary ! 


about it! 
Rap! rap! Noresponse! Rap! rap! rap !— 
“Come in,” responded a husky voice. Wet! wet/ 


wet! was Il? Wet from the hat to theboots! Ip 
I posted! ‘How dye do, Mr.D.? Come up here| 
behind the desk and take a seat!” 
“Thank you, sir, I'll prefer the stove.”’ 

My eyes involuntarily rolled round the room !—| 
The floor was like unto a coal-hearth! The walls 
a shade lighter than the crater of Vesuvius |— 
Benches were turned up-side down! Fuel spread 
all over the room! One-third of the shutters were 
shut! The teacher looked blank! 
stared me out of countenance ! Some were seated ! | 


I was wet !— 


The pupils | 


How neatly all are dressed! boys! | not! 


Others lounged! Some were tidy! Others were 
I don’t understand it! 

The classes were called! One rested here !— 
Another there! One answered! Ten did not !— 
One was engaged with his toes on the floor!— 
Another with his fingers! A third with her hair! 
Ten were not interested in the recitation, only when 
their time came! While the teacher looked in one 
direction, two or three performed a set-to in anoth- 
er direction! While the teacher went out, the 
whole school inside went into an uproarious tumult, 
Well, I felt like leaving! I tried to make aspeech! 
Every word froze long before it reached the school ! 
I quit! I left! 

We have a number of schools like the former! 
and at least one like the latter, in our district ! 

J. R. Durporrow. 

Woodberry, Bedford co., Feb., 1862. 


I was DIS-PLEASED ! 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS COUNTY. 
NO. 3. 


Personal Cleanliness and General Good Habits. 

If there is a station in life, which more than any 
other demands purity of body and mind, accom- 
panied by exemplary deportment, it is that of the 
common school teacher; for, next to the parent, 
no person is in a situation where example can exert 
so commanding an influence. In his daily inter- 
course with his pupils, every look, gesture and word, 
is constantly scrutinized—not with the eye and ear 
of a fastidious critic, but with senses and percep- 
tions strongly prepossessed in favor of the observed. 
Hence, it is not rare, to find pupils imitating the 
countless peculiarities of manner or habit by which 
their preceptor is distinguished. 

On visiting a boarding school, some years since, 
during a period of recess, I was not a little sur- 
prised at seeing a number of the students come into 
the dwelling apartment, and very deliberately light 
their cigars! And as there were boys of various 
sizes in the group, on noticing them all intent on 


ithe same object, I felt impelled to express my as- 


tonishment, mingled with feelings of deep regret, 
at thesight. I queried with the Principal, whether 
such exhibitions were common, and whether they 
had his approbation? He frankly replied, that he 
was much opposed to it; but, continued he “ what 
can I do? My pupils see me every day with 4 
cigar, and I cannot refuse them an indulgence of 
which they see me in the daily practice!” I could 
not let the opportunity pass for making an appeal 


|to his moral perceptions and that sense of duty, 


which I had often heard him apply to those tn loco 
parentis, and on which respecting other matters of 
parental care, I had known him deseant with elo- 
quence,—while, in this instance, he acknowledged 
himself utterly powerless ! 

The use of tobacco in any form, by a teacher, 
should be viewed as occupying a place among gross 
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immoralities, and I have never known a person who 
was addicted to it, who was not offensive as respects 
uncleanliness. In fact, the use of the article in 
any shape, is at war with cleanly habits and with 
personal purity, either moral or physical. I know 
of but few teachers, of any respectability, who dis- 
grace the calling by this foul indulgence ; and when 
this comes to be universally dispensed with, one of 
the causes of slovenliness among teachers will have 
been removed. 


But it is not enough that teachers should be ex- | 
They should | 


emplary as respects offensive habits. 
be patterns for imitation, as regards correct person- 
al qualities that pertain to keeping the body ina 
healthful condition, under the strict regulations of 
hygienic rules. 

In all our best schools, Physiology (which in- 
cludes the art of preserving health,) has become 
an essential branch of study. The teacher who 
professes to give instruction in this very important 
science, should be able to illustrate, in his own per- 
son, the duties that it imposes. le should be 
qualified to speak from experience, of the priceless 
value of pure atmospheric air and daily ablution, 
and, when circumstances will admit of regular exer- 
cise in the open air, or in well ventilated apart- 
ments. These important requisites should be insis- 
ted on, not as occasional rules, that may be taken 
up and abandoned at pleasure. 
regularly continued, until they have all the power 
of a second nature. This systematic blending of 
the rules of hygiene with personal purity, will im- 
part to youth bodily habits, which, when continued 
in after life, will be fraught with physical and men- 
tal vigor, that will prove of as much value as all 
their scientific acquirements. But it is not merely 
in reference to the greater physiological benefits, 
that such instruction may be viewed; the general 
habits of personal neatness and cleanliness, which 
it ineulcates, will be of inestimable value in every 
condition of life. 


Some six months since, I called at a school in 
the south-eastern part of the county, and was so 
forcibly impressed with several incidents of the 
visit, that I made a note of them at the time. 


The first observation that induced reflection, was 
the tasteful arrangement of the furniture, which 
seemed to give to every article an intrinsic value. 
In addition to a beautiful Tellurian Globe on the 
teacher’s desk, I remarked one of the most charm- 
ing boquets of flowers, the choicest of the season, 
and so distributed in a vase, as to set off their deli- 
cate hues to the best advantage. But, in glancing 
over the school, I remarked that the teacher had 
many rivals in this display of his charming collec- 
tion of flowers. There was a number of others of 
nearly equal brilliancy. It was so rare to see such 


specimens of taste about the school of a male 


They should be} 


|teacher, that I felt a little curious to inspect some 
other items of taste, that are generally viewed ina 
more practical light. I therefore asked liberty to 
view the inside of the desks of the school, 
ding the teacher’s.) The liberty was freely granted, 
with an evident feeling of self-gratulation. And, 
when I came to inspect the desks, I found the bot- 
toms neatly covered with paper, and the books 


inclu- 


covered and arranged with commendable neatness. 
|The same kind of disposition characterized all that 
Iexamined. In fact, the cleanly floor and gene- 
ral tidiness of the whole apartment, ‘ seemed to 
|speak its master’s turn of mind.” The truth was, 
the whole manner, dress and gait of the teacher, 
appeared to exemplify the fact, that where you find 
|habits of neatness and taste, they are invariably 
| surrounded with a group of other qualities indica- 
|tive of personal purity. 


THE PLATONIAN AND THE BACONIAN SYSTEMS 
OF PHILOSOPHY COMPARED. 
Principally Transcribed from writings of Macaulay. 
of 
everything taught is inquired after, it may not be 


HuMANITAS, 


In this practical age, when the practical us¢ 


\uninteresting or unprofitable, to compare the opin- 
‘ions of some of the ancient philosophers, with some 
(of the views of modern philosophers, on the ques- 
ition of the instruction of youth. Take arithmetic, 
|for example. 

| Macaulay says :—“ Plato, after speaking slightly 
lof the convenience of being able to reckon and 
|compute in the ordinary transactions of life, passes 
'to what he considers as a far more important ad- 
vantage. The study of the properties of numbers, 
ihe tells us, habituates the mind to the contempla- 
ition of pure truth, and raises ‘t above the material 
universe. He would have his disciples apply them- 
iselves to this study—not that they may be able to 
|buy or sell—not that they may qualify themselves 
|to be shop-keepers or travelling merchants,—-but 
that they may learn to withdraw their minds from 
the ever-shifting spectacle of this visible and tangi- 
ble world, and to fix them upon the immutable 
essence of things.” 

“ Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch 
|of knowledge only on account of its uses with re- 
lference to that visible and tangible world, which 
Plato so much despised. He speaks with scorn, 
of the mystical arithmetic of the later Platonists ; 
and laments the propensity of mankind to employ, 
on mere matters of curiosity, powers, the whole 
exertion of which, is required for purposes of solid 
jadvantage. He arithmeticians 
their trifles, and to employ themselves 
convenient expressions, which may be 
physical researches.” 

“The same reasons which led Plato to recom- 
mend the study of arithmetic, led him to recommend 
also, the study of the higher mathematics. The 


advises to leave 
in framing 


of use in 
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vulgar crowd of geometricians, he says, will not un-|an astronomy which should set forth the nature, the 
derstand him. They have practice always in view. | motion, and the influences of the heavenly bodies, 
They do not know that the real use of science, is|as they really are.” He advocated its use only as 
to lead men to the knowledge of abstract, essential, | it could be applied to practical purposes. 

eternal truth. The office of geometry, he said, was | Many modern Baconians oppose all learning, no 
to discipline the mind ; not to minister to the base | matter how exalting to the mind, which they think 
wants of the body.” lcannot be applied to some practical purpose of 

More modern teachers than Bacon, advocate a | life. 

medium between those two extremes, (asthey may{ Again, to quote from Macaulay :— To Plato, 
be called,) although there are yet teachers who |the science of medicine appeared one of very dis- 
seem to think that nothing should be taught except |putable advantage. He did not, indeed, object to 
those things which may be applied to something | quick cures for acute disorders, or for injuries pro- 
practically subservient to the business of life. If | duced by accidents. But the art which resists the 
this is true, one of the principal uses of arithmetic | slow sap of a chronic disease, which repairs frames 


cannot be—as said by Prof. Brooks,—“ to give that 
high degree of mental discipline, which, when pro- 
perly taught, it is so well calculated to impart.” 
If, to make practical calculators, is the only pro- 
vince of arithmetic, then the old method of “ per- 
forming certain operations by certain dictated rules, 
upon certain numbers, to obtain certain results, 


‘enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or inflamed 
by wine, which encourages sensuality, and proiongs 
‘existence when the intellect has ceased to retain its 
‘energy, had no share of his esteem. A life pro- 
\tracted by medical skill, he pronounced to be a 
long death. The exercise of the art of medicine 
jought, he said, to be tolerated so far as that art 





without understanding anything connected with | may serve to cure the occasional distempers of men 
them,” is the true method of teaching it. The|whose constitutions are good. As to those who 
principles of arithmetic, algebra and geometry, | have bad constitutions, let them die ; and the sooner 
would be of no use to the practical student : every|the better. Such men are unfit for war, for magis- 
mac could have his “ Pocket Companion,” with|tracy, for the management of their domestic af- 
rules for computing everything from the interest on |fairs. That, however, is comparatively of little 
a note, to the number of bushels of grain in his|consequence. They are incapable of study and 
garner. The practical calculator, as ignorant of |speculation. If they engage in any severe mental 
science as a Hottentot, depends as certainly upon |exercise, they are troubled with giddiness and full- 
his faith that a certain operation will give him the | ness of the head; all which they lay to the account 
sum of a column of numbers, as if he were ac-|of philosophy. The best thing that can happen to 
quainted with all its principles. The carpenter’s|such wretches, is to have done with life at once.— 
“Sliding Rule” is as certain a method of calcula-|He quotes mythical authority in support of this 
tion, and he depends upon it with as strong a faith, | doctrine ; and reminds his disciples that the prac- 
as the scholar upon his scientific calculations.— | tice of the sons of @sculapius, as described by 
Stoddard’s “ Practical Arithmetic,” notwithstand- | Homer, extended only te the cure of external in- 
ing his excellent “ Mental” analysis, and his more | juries.” 
excellent “ Philosophical Arithmetic,” seems, in | “But the beneficence of Bacen’s philesophy re- 
this respect, to carry the student back to the philo-|sembled the beneficence of the common Father, 
sophy of Bacon. | whose sun rises on the evil and the good, whose 
But, is this educating? Is this kind of teaching | rain descends for the just and the unjust. In 
developing the mental faculties? We think not, | Plato’s opinion, man was made for philosophy; in 
although backed by the great Bacon. If we must| Bacon’s opinion, philosophy was made for man ; it 
accept either, we prefer the philosophy of Plato ; | was a means to an end; and that end was to in- 
which, at least, would make thinking beings. | crease the pleasures, and to mitigate the pains of 
Plato thought that astronomy should be learned, | millions who are not and cannot be philosophers, 
not for its practical use; not to add to the com-| That a valetudinariar, who took great pleasure in 
forts of life ;—but to assist in raising the mind to | being wheeled along his terrace, who relished his 
the contemplation of things which are te be per-|boiled chicken and his weak wine and water, and 
ceived by the pure intellect alone. ‘“ We must,” who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of 
he says, “get beyond these vulgar comforts; we | Navarre’s tales, should be treated as a caput lupi- 
must neglect them ; we must attain to an astrono- | num, because he could not read the Timeus with- 
my which is as independent of the actual stars as|out a headache,—was a notion which the humane 
geometrical truth is independent of the lines of an| Bacon altogether rejected. He would not have 
ill-drawn diagram.” Bacon looked upon it as a | thought it beneath the dignity of a philosopher, to 
useful science in determining the seasons, &c. He| contrive an improved garden-chair for such a vale- 
taught a different astronomy, “ a living astronomy, 'tudinarian; to devise some way of rendering his 
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medicines more palatable; to invent repasts which! Should not the military drill supersede the gym- 
he might enjoy, and pillows on which he might nasium in our Common Schools? 
sleep soundly ;—and this, though there might not be eb. 6th. Many of my pupils look languid and 
the smallest hope that the mind of the poor invalid care-worn—the result, no doubt, of over-work in 
would ever rise to the contemplation of the ideal! preparing for our public entertainment. The na- 
beautiful and the ideal good.” ture of these exhibitions should be carefully stud- 
Feb. 1862. ied by the teacher, and care taken not to over-task 
| the mental energies of the child. 


Feb. 7th. 
our usually quiet school. Large pupils looked 


E. Lamborn. 


LEAVES FROM THE — ed A SCHOOL TEACHER. An unusual interest was manifested in 


Feb, 2nd. This month is the child of the Roman 
Numa, and is sometimes styled the “ month of 
purification ;”—whether this “ purification” ef the 
ancient Latins had any reference to Common 
Schools, is a subject for speculation. We rather 
think it had. It requires no stretch of the fancy 
to picture to one’s-self an old Roman “ Magister” 
leading down to the waters of the Trzer his “ om-| 
nis res,” in the capacity of a school, and there in-| 
dulging in a general ablution. The accumulated | %°®- 
tears and scars, and perhaps filth, of preceding) otice and cautions to give. Some fearful ones 
months could be washed off, and his whole school| spoke of failure when the hour for trial came,— 
made to assume abrighter hue. We had occasion| others were too sanguine of success. It required 
at Wild Wood to-day, to do homage to the cus-| much care and labor to conduct the rehearsal pro- 
toms of yore—the purifications of the ancients.—| petly ; but as “the longest day will have an end,” 
A trio of lads, not yet in their teens, desired to be-| this day passed away and we were free again. 
come pupils of our school; but we objected on the| 


grave, and small ones imagined themselves several 
inches taller than nature would give them credit 
for. It was Saturday and rehearsal day,—splendid 
orations were declaimed by my pupils with as much 
gravity, as when renowned statesmen first uttered 
those words before listening Senates. Forrest and 
McCready, both were out-done in Tragedy, and for 
Comedy—“ Handy Andy” himself was no compari- 
But, then, there were a variety of errors to 


Feb. 9th. No lack of study, though the care- 


grounds of there being too much “earth and ap-| Wn expression of the pupils is painfully evident. 
ple-butter” daubed on their handsome faces. How- A number of “pieces” were stricken irom the ex- 
ever, we proposed, and they accepted, and “ down| hibition programme, to lessen the labors of the pu- 
to the waters” we all went, and after a faithful | Pils. Rather have a failure on the stage for one even- 





scouring, Wild Wood made the accquaintance of | 
three more good looking pupils. 

Feb. 3rd. Having decided to have an exhibi-| 
tion, the next thing is to prepare for it. Shall it| 
be tragedy or comedy? Grave or gay? What will! 
please the public? We must decide on something. 

Feb. 4th. A beautiful American Flag—the glori- 
ous Stars anp Stripes—was presented to the school 
to-day by a committee of female pupils of our 
school. The flag was the workmanship of their 
own fair hands, and as we threw the starry banner 
over our desk, the patriotism of the whole school 
found expression in three rousing cheers. The 
children of our own proud land should be taught 
to love the ensign of our freedom. We spent a 
half hour pleasantly and profitably in relating the 
history of the beautiful flag before us. 

Feb. 5th. Preparations for our exhibition going 
on finely. ‘‘ Daniel Webster's great speech to the 
surviving soldiers of the battle of Bunker Hill” 
was put on the programme, and a military company 
organized to represent the heroes of that famous 
engagement. There is a latent spark of the “pomp 
and circumstance of glorious warfare,” in the 
breasts of humanity generally ; and it does not re- 
quire much exertion to cause it to burst into a 
lambent flame. At the tap of the mimic drum, the 
steps of boys, even, become more elastic. Query: 





ing, than exhibit on life’s great stage a dwarfed in- 
tellect and wrecked constitution, arising from a too 
great effort of the youthful mental powers. 

Feb. 10th. The day was bright and beautiful, 
and at “roll call” there was a response to every 


|name. All were clad in holiday attire, and all, ap- 


parently prepared for the “coming event.’ At 
the hour of noon, a disciple of “ Dacuerre” drove 

up to the door, and proceeded to unload from his 

conveyance a monster “ Camera,” and with it take 

deliberate aim at the school house. The pupils 

were arranged in groups before the door, every- 

thing was at proper “focus,” and in the “ twinkling 

of an eye” almost, we were all “taken” by the artist. 

“The shadow was caught ere the substance fad- 

ed;” and wondering eyes gazed long and wistfully, 
at the picture of Wild Wood and its pupils. But 

pupils, it were not altogether necessary that the 

likeness of your innocent countenances should be 

imprinted on the polished plate ; for away down in 

the depths of my heart, you are faithfully mirrored, 

and all the storms of life cannot remove the image 

of your loved forms from there. 

Feb. 11th. The blackboard was repainted to-day; 
the stove, too, was polished, and the “ spider webs” 
were all brushed out. The school room should be 
kept as neat and clean as the drawing room. 

Feb. 12th. Put up our curtains and wreaths for 








ata 


the coming exhibition. Aye! this was a happy 
day, and after the “finishing touch” was “ put on,” 
the school room “looked like” a temple of the 
Orient—some enchanted castle. 

Feb. 13th. This is the eventful day! ! 
as the sombre shades of evening shall appear, my 
pupils will be on the stage, crowning, no doubt 
their fair young brows withlaurels!!! P.S.—We 
had a grand exhibition,—old and young, grave and 
gay—were in attendance. My pupils were dressed 
in holiday attire, and presented a good appearance. 
Many a mother’s bosom heaved with joy as she 


As soon 
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saw a son or daughter perform handsomely on the, 


stage. 
the scene, and at 10} p. m. the programme was ex- 
hausted, and the performances closed, 

Feb. 16th. Monday morning again ; and what a 
dirty house!!! What oceans of mud were carried 
in by the numerous feet attending the exhibition. 
The floor, the benches, the desks, literally covered 
with mud. Yes, and some tobacco-chewing-slaves 
have bespattered and bespittled all the polish off 
the stove! Beautiful condition this, isn’t it? I 
think Wild Wood will not play “ theater” any more. 
It took just one hour to get things passably de- 
cent. The man or boy who will desecrate pupils’ 
benches or desks with his muddy feet, should be 
condemned to the penitentiary for life. The offence 
should be made capital. 

Feb. 17th. 54 pupils here to-day—floor as dirty 
as a pig stye,—size of the school room 18 by 20 
feet!!! I hope our school Directors won’t have 
such narrow limits in the “torrid regions,” here- 
after. 

We read the account of “ Daniel in the Lions 
Den,” and sung—“ Plunged ina Gulf of Dark De- 
spair,” both subjects being appropriate for the oc- 
casion, 


Feb. 18th. The old stove pipe fell down to-day 


Nothing happened to mar the pleasure of | 











THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER.—NO. 6. 
School is Out. 


The original intention of the writer of these 
articles was, that they should be twelve in number 
and that they should contain a record of the ex- 
perience and observations of one who had been 
himself a Common School Teacher,—presented in 
a form that would be at once suggestive and in- 
structive to other teachers, and especially to those 
who had just entered the profession. That purpose, 
we regret to say, must be abandoned when but 
half completed, with the close of this chapter.— 
Many subjects deemed worthy of extended remark 
must, therefore, in parliamentary phrase, “ be laid 
upon the table without debate ;” while, of those 


that are to be mentioned, we must of necessity say 


and in a moment the room was filled with smoke. | 


Had to dismiss school for one hour, to escape suf- 
focation. Labored till my patience was gone to 
make the old “joints” fit, and failed. 
pupils covered with soot, resembled so many chim- 
ney sweeps!!! A stranger passing by desired to 
know “if that colored school was under my charge, 
and whether I were a real, imported African” ///— 
Didn’t we all feel savage at that insult? 

Feb. 19th. Stove smokes miserably. A Direc- 
tor came in,—examined the pipe (after lighting his 
own) and said he would “ paste it with dough’!!! 


Feb. 20th. House filled with smoke, as usual.— 
No “dough” came yet,—I used clay instead of 
“dough,” but to no purpose. Dismissed the school 


with a determination never to convene it again, un-| 


til a new stove pipe was procured. 


Mill Hall, Pa., Feb, 1862. MacISsTER, 


in a few lines what would otherwise have occupied 
paragraphs, oreven chapters. To prevent ourown 
ideas, as well as the reader’s understanding, from 
being confused, we will endeavor, as heretofore, to 
be methodical. 

I. There is one subject especially of which we 
had hoped to construct a chapter, namely: the 
almost universal neglect of teachers to instruct 
their pupils in history, biography, national politics, 
and current events, With the exception of the 
first named, these topics do not enter into the course 
of study of any common school within our knowl- 
edge, but they most certainly should be introduced 
into every school in the land. The new and justly 
popular hobby of “ object lessons” we regard as of 
far less practical importance. What will interest 
—nay, what a school of boys and 
girls more than to narrate to them the story of 
Alfred the of Arc, of William 
Benjamin Franklin! What will do more 
to encourage in them a taste for reading, or to 
practicalize their study of Geography, than to 
read or have read to them a selection from the 
travels of Bayard Taylor, a description of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, or an account of the 


will instruct 





Great, of Joan 


Penn, or 


‘battle of Mill Spring! What will do more to make 


Myself and | 


them patriots than to tell them of Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill, and Valley Forge, and to explain to 
them the causes of the civil war in which our coun- 
try is now engaged! Many children have not the 
opportunity at home for acquiring information of 
this character, and for want of proper instruction 
in the school room they go out into the world with 
little or no taste for reading, and with intellects 
either dwarfed or starved. The amazing ig- 
norance of teachers themselves concerning the 
subjects to which we have alluded, shows how 
lamentably this branch of education has been 
neglected, and how darkenipg and deadening are 
the consequences of that neglect. We have ask- 
ed a class of twenty teachers, who command- 
ed the British and American forces at the bat- 
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tle of New Orleans, and no one could answer; and 
in vain for an answer 


we have asked another class 
to the question, when the steam engine, the art of 
printing and the electric telegraph were invented, 
The competent teacher should possess, in addition 
to his other attainments, a cultivated literary taste, 
and he should exercise it in reading or causing to 
be read to his pupils selections of the nature we 
have indicated. He should also be able to commu- 
nicate to every poor man’s child, by the living voice 
and in an attractive style, all that he himself knows 
that is worth knowing of books or men, principles 
or ideas, places or events. In a word, he should be 
to his pupils a library and a newspaper, as well as a 
mathematician and a grammarian. Half an hour 
daily spent in this manner, would give us intelligent 
young men and women, and not merely “spellers” 
or “ good parsers.” Oh for the time when children 
shall learn in the school room something else than 
dollars and cents, and the difference between a noun 
and a verb—when they shall learn facts as well as 
figures! 

II. Upon looking over the preceding chapters, 
the thought arises that, perhaps, the young teacher 
who has been already so frequently referred to, may 
object to making teaching his profession, as we have 
recommended. He may have become discouraged 
or discontented after teaching a few months or a 
few terms. He may say, “If 1 am good for any- 


thing, I am worth more than I will make teaching | 
If I possess an ambition that is worthy of| 


school. 
gratification, it will not be satisfied with all the 
honors to be gained in a schoolroom. If I possess 
any intellect whatever, it will be buried rather than 
developed, in performing the routine duties of a 
teacher of youth.” 

These objections are not without plausibility, but 
we answer them thus: School teaching, like every 
other trade or profession, pays just in proportion as 
you understand it and apply yourself to its practice. 
If you are a good scholar, know how to teach, have 
a kindly regard for little children, and are a gentle- 
man in your manners and a christian in your mo- 
rals, you will never want a pleasant situation or a 


fair salary. Everywhere parents and directors want 


you. The profession is nowhere crowded with good | 
teachers. With regard to your ambition, let me re- 


mind you that there is no higher calling than that 
of a teacher. The school is the handmaid of the 
church. Our Saviour himself was a teacher. 
were his disciples. 
So are the writers of useful books. So are the edi- 
tors of high-toned magazines and newspapers. So 
are public lecturers. So are all college professors. 
So ought to be all parents. But to speak more par- 
ticularly of professional teachers: The scroll of 
Fame contains no brighter names than those which 
belong to teachers of youth, Two that suggest 


So 


So are ministers of the Gospel. 


themselves as we write—Dr. Arnold and Horace 
reat trinity, the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good, is worshipped. 


Mann—will live as long as that g 
How few men have done more good than they !— 
lete its 
And yet they were only teachers— 
And, as 
intellect, don’t be afraid of it. I! 


How worthy their ambition, and how com 
gratification ! 
teachers. to burying your 


there is anything 


nothing but 
in you, it will surely come out—no matter where 
your lot may be cast, nor how humble your profes- 
sion may be, All Americans know this to be a fact. 
] 

ve 


if 
to exercise them 


acommon 
you possess 


We do not say that you shall always 
school teacher. On the 
superior abilities, you will be ask« 


contrary 
d 

in positions of more active responsibility. The 

world’s truly great men are always placed in the 

front ranks. What we insist upon is, that, having 

once entered the profession with an honorable pur- 

pose, you resolve to stick to it until you are certain 


you can do more good elsewhere. Nor would we 


have you devote your whole time, tal 


not be required 


ents and ener- 


gies to your profession. This will 


of you. But few callings in life afford more favor- 
able opportunities for literary pursuits, scientific 


investigation, or general study, than the morning 


and evening hours of the teacher. Embrace these 
opportunities by all means; cultivate your best 
qualities of head and heart; so that, if the wheel 
of Fortune ever places you above or over your fel- 
lows, you will be in every sense worthy of the par- 
h 


tiality with which the “fickle jade” has regarded 


| you. 
nt, additional to 
|these above noticed, they are generally the 
r fri 
| ways meet them with a cheerful courage. 


| As for other sources of discont 
result of 
nd wiil al- 
When the 


t often will ; 


|trivial causes, and we hope that ou 
| world seems to go wrong with you, as i 
when the sky above is black with clouds of ill omen ; 
do as the people of Cape Ann are said to do when 
it rains—let it rain. There is a patch of blue sky 
somewhere, and the sun will surely come out again, 
bright and beautiful as ever. 


IIT. 


talked about “ dignity of the profession 


the much 
which we 
It 


pect 


Let me say a few words about 





have ourself indirectly eulogized in this chapter. 
is right that teachers should have a proper 


School teaching is ; 


res 


| for their calling. business that 


1 man does not 


is eminently respectable in itself. 1 


show due respect for himself or sion, how 


jcan he expect others to do so? Nov ull teach- 
fers do this? Isit not a fact that teachers themselves 
do more than all other persons whatesover to lower 
their profession in their own and their neighbors 


dignity of 


elbow re- 


eyes? They make a great ado about the 
their profession, but, as a friend at my 
marks, much of their assertion amounts 
but a profession of dignity. 


earnest ; how many are industrious ; how many strive 


to nothing 
How many of them are 
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by stud 
petent ; how many are gentlemen! The fewest num- 
ber, we are sorry tosay. And we say too, bluntly 
but truthfully, that the teacher who is a habitual 
loafer when out of his school room ; who reads yel- 
low-covered literature and regards card-playing as 
one of the polite accomplishments; who takes a 
“ spree” on every holiday, or oftener, and is tempted 
now and then to address a “ piece” of poetry through 
the village paper to Miss Angelina Sophronia Sprig- 
gins, does nothing to dignify his profession, but much 
to degrade it. Would that all teachers could real- 
ize how utterly foolish they make themselves, and 
how much injury they do to the little children around 
them, by indulging in these vices and indiscretions ! 
Would that we could say unto all of them, and that 
all who heard would heed :—Be cheerful, and enjoy 
the innocent pleasures of life; but be earnest and 
industrious ; be high-toned and manly; be ambiti- 
ous; cultivate the manners and wear the dress of a 
gentleman ; and, above all else, never forget yourself 
or the honor of your profession by mingling in low 
company, with its vulgar jests, its ribald oaths, its 
dirt, and filth, and degradation! 

1V. To the men who teach school, adieu. “These 
articles have been mainly written for them, because 
a majority of our teachers are of the sterner sex.— 
To the ladies whose acquaintance we have made} 
through these columns, we have this single remark 
to make: Your sex is the one from which nature 
intended that nine-tenths of our Common School 
Teachers should come. 
ion, aided by the absence in the army of so many 
teachers of the other sex, is fast realizing nature’s | 
design. Henceforth, for you the way to the school 
room is clear. We ask you, in behalf of the six 
hundred thousand school-going children of Pennsyl- 
vania, that you will turn your steps into that path- 
way, and that you will be to those children instruc- 
tors, exemplars and friends. 

Washington City, Feb. 11, 1862. 


An enlightened public opin- 


James M. Swank. 


THE GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


The subject of the Greatest Common Divisor, as | 


presented in many of our text-books upon Algebra 


é . a : } 
and Arithmetic, is obscure and difficult to be un- 


derstood by learners. This arises, not so much 
from any intrinsic difficulties in the reasoning em- 
ployed, as from the lack of logical order in pre- 


senting the several parts of the process. 


works which I have examined, the general process 


of reasoning is the same, even where there is a dif- 
ference in the form and order ;—this general pro- 
cess is clearly and systematically exhibited in the 
following enunciations : 

Ist. Any remainder which exactly divides the pre- 
vious divisor, is a common divisor of the two given 
quantities, 


y and observation to render themselves com- | 


In all| 
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2d. The greatest common divisor can never be 
greater than any remainder. 

3d. Therefore, the remainder which exactly divides 
the previous divisor, is the greatest common divisor of 
the two given quantities. 

The first and second points being established by 
the ordinary mode of reasoning, the third follows as 
a logical consequence. This is the form in which we 
have presented it to our classes for a number of 
years, and our experience is, that pupils thus taught 
not only obtain a clear idea of the subject, but are 
also enabled to explain it with clearness and logi- 
cal accuracy. 

Having stated how the process of reasoning as 
employed in our text-books may be systematically 
presented, we propose to show that this method of 
reasoning is not the best that may be given. Our 
objection is, that it merely shows that the me- 
chanical process of successive divisions is correct, 


‘but does not reach the principle and spirit of the 


process. It proves that the result obtained by the 
rule is the G. C. D, but does not exhibit the real 
philosophy of the process, and is not suggestive of 
it. We, therefore, present the following exposi- 
tion, which is different from anything we have met, 
and which, we think, is not liable to the above ob- 
jections. 

Let A and B be any two numbers of which A is 
the greater; let c be their greatest common divi- 


isor, and suppose A=aXc and B=bxXc; then we 


have the following operation and explanation : 


OPERATION, 
b.c)a Cc q 


{ = rq 1C——]” .C 


Cn et q 


rT q C 
(r—r q \e=r 
&¢c., Xe., xe. 
Explanation.—\st. Every remainder is a number 
lof times the G. C. D. 
2d. A remainder cannot exactly divide the previous 
divisor, unless each remainder is once the G. C. D. 


1. Hence, the remainder which exactly divides the 
previ Us divisor, is the G.C. D. 


3 
The first point is exhibited by the divisor, since 
It is also 
evident from the consideration, that any number of 


each remainder is a number of times c. 


|times the G. C. D., subtracted from another num- 
|ber of times the G. C. D., leaves a number of times 
the G. C. D. 


| To prove the second point, it must be shown that 


b and r are prime to each other,—also r and r',—r’ 
and r’, etc.—If 6 and r are not prime, they have a 











n 
~1 
on 
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common factor, and hence r plus any number of {should it be excluded? Is it because the princi- 


times 4 and } have a common factor,—that is, (a—|ples of human culture are not sufficiently under- 
bq)xbq and 3b, or a and d, have a common factor, |stood nor well enough systematized, to elevate the 
which is absurd, since a and b are prime to each |subject to the rank of a science? If so, it is pro- 
other, c being the greatest factor common to A and | perly excluded, for, as Goldsmith has well remark- 
B. Therefore, b andr are prime to each other.—|ed, “ New improvements in learning are seldom 
In the same manner it may be shown that r and 7’, | adopted in Colleges till adopted everywhere else.” 
r' andr”, etc., are respectively, prime to each other ; |‘ We should be cautious of teaching the rising 
hence, since of two numbers prime to each other |generation uncertainties for truth.” But is the 
one cannot contain the other unless it is a unit, a| Science of Education in this crude stati [s it 


remainder cannot exactly divide the previous divi- | possible that the labors of such eminent men as are 
sor until such remainder is once the G. C. D.—|those who have devoted their talents and energies 
Therefore, the divisor which terminates the division, |t0 the devolopment of this subject, have not re- 
or the remainder which exactly divides the previous jsulted in the establishment of a sufficient amount 
divisor, is the @. O. D. | of principles underlying the subject of human cul- 
jture, to form the basis of instruction during the 
|brief time that could be devoted to it in a college 
|course. Even admitting that this science is not as 
|completely developed and extended, as it may be 


The same thing is also exhibited in the following 
arithmetical illustration. Take the two numbers 
77 and 132. Their G. C. D.is11. Factoring and 
dividing we have the following : 











7x11)12x11(1 j}at some future time,—may it not truthfully be claim- 
7x11 ied, that its principles are as certain and fixed, as 
|those of many other sciences which College stu- 
i; ” | ‘ 
wees ig |dents are required to study. 
5x : 
But it may be urged, that the course of study 
2x11)5x11(2 |in our Colleges is now too much crowded, and that 
4x1] |there is noroom formore. Then, the answer must 
1x11)2x11(2 be, that if the Science in question is of more vaiue 
2x11 'than any one of those now included, that one should 
give place to it. 
00 , :, : ioe 
; : : It will be granted that a college has a definite 
Here we see that each remainder is a number of ; ' 
; : a oe ge function to perform, and that some selection and 
times the G. C. D., which is the first principle.— | ' ; 
arrangement of studies will better fit it, than any 


We also see that 7 and 5 are prime to each other, 
—5 and 2,—etc., and, therefore, that the division 


cannot terminate until we arrive at once the G. C. 
D. Hence, the divisor which terminates the divi- 


other, to perform that function. Whenever a new 
science claims a place in a college curriculum, it be 
comes a question: Whatis the relation of this par- 


, ticular study to the function of the College, and 
sion, must be once the G. C. D. 


The method of reasoning just presented, it is 
thought, exhibits the law of the evolution of the | 
G. C. D., and is suggestive of the method of suc- 
cessive divisions. Each remainder is regarded as 
a less number of times the G. C. D. than the pre- 


what are its claims to be admitted as a part of the 
curriculum ? 

The concurrent testimony of our first educators 
makes the function of the College to be essential- 
ly disciplinary, and subordinately adapted to fur- 


: ; : S seg ie ~*|nish instruction. But while discipline is ider- 
ceding remainder, the object being to diminish this ; , 
; . tig . |ed of more importance than mere instruction, if 
number until we arrive at once the G. 0. D. It is| ae 
geo : our choice is between two studies equally disciplin- 
not so much a division as a subtraction, the sub- mentee Me 
jary, one of which is of more practical value than 


traction being performed in any way, in accordance 
with the above principles, which will give the small- | 
est remainder. From the experience of the class | 
room we can commend this view of the subject as me bias 

: oe | First, whatis its character as a disciplinary study ? 
being clearer and more satisfactory to students «PF iter 


another, the more practical and therefore the more 
usefal should be preferred. Tried by this stand- 
ard, how will the science of Education stan: 


All educators agree in ascribing great value t« 
than the method usually employed. ets Set eee : 
, |metaphysical studies in strengthening the intellect 
Epwarp Brooks, | Ste oi : ; 
State Normal School. jand rendering it acute. Francis Jeffry, while con- 
Ee hes |tending that the study of Mental: Phi phy had 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION IN COLLEGES. no direct practical application, I ged 
Why should not every Academical or’ Collegiate |its value in sharpening and st ing the in- 


course, include instruction in the Science of Educa-|tellect. 
tion. College catalogues show the name of almost} But arguments for the importar the meta- 
every science under the sun, except this. W hy ' physical as disciplinary studies lless. ‘I 
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merits are all but universally acknowledged. Now| A student’s college course is not an end, but only 
the science of buman culture, being based on the a means. He is not so much getting an education 
laws of the human mind, and dealing as it does as fitting himself to get one ; not so much being ed- 
with the laws of thought and the attributes of in- ucated, as acquiring the ability to educate himself, 
telligence, gives scope for the closest reasoning,and| The theory of discipline as considered apart from 
the most searching analysis. instruction, is, that “a certain amount of faithfal 
Why may not all the advantages justly claimed j 4), expended, in due proportion, under the direc- 
for the study of Mental Philosophy be claimed for |tion of minds already proficient, upon a suitable 
the Science of Education ; while the latter possesses variety of subjects of human knowledge, properly 
the additional advantage of being eminently prac-| . jected, is sufficient so far to accomplish the main 
tical? Indeed this is one of its greatest recomenda- | onqg of education, that the student may be safely 
tions. It is notorious that mental philosophy from | afterward abandoned to his own guidance.” Now 
a want of a more definite practical application, has | aside from the value of the Science of Education 
too often been a most unsatisfactory and unprofita- jn g disciplinary point of view, what other study is 
ble study. Having apparently no immediate ap-| petter calculated to fit the student for continuing 
plications, the student often feels that it is a useless | },;, self-improvement after he leaves college, than 
lumber, and passes it over with the least amount |, systematic course of training in the nature of his 
of study possible. own mental powers and the proper method of their 
How much more satisfactory as well as profita- | cultivation? Whoever teaches himself, must proceed 
ble it would be to teach the science of mental in substantially the same way in which he would 
growth, in connection with the art of fostering such | successfully teach others ; so that whatever enables 
growth. How much more clearly the abstract the-|him to teach others better, will assist him in his 
orems of Geometry are appreciated, understood | own improvement. 
and remembered by the student, after he has taken| Take two young men of the same natural ability 
a course of mensuration, or something else, in| and education, except that one has made himself 
which he is constantly called upon to apply them | thoroughly acquainted with the Science of Educa- 
to practice. A work on Algebra or Arithmetic |tion andthe other has not,—which will be most like- 
containing only rules, principles, and greneral dis-|ly to conduct his own education profitably, in time 
cussions, would be considered a very unphilosophi- | te come? 
cal text book. In these and kindred subjects, we; Most young men who take acollege course, teach 
demand that the ingenuity of the student shall be|more or less either during their course or after 
taxed by a great variety of unsolved problems.—|gtaduation. Some engage in teaching to obtain 
In teaching Geometry the plan of leaving a part|™eans with which to continue their education ; 
of the theorems without demonstration, the proof | Others, because they think they can improve them- 
to be supplied by the student, seems to be growing Selves in the way of fixing their mental acquisitions 
into favor. And even in the study of English |4nd rendering them more definite. It is too often 
Grammar it is beginning to be discovered, that | the case, that these young men possess very inade- 
parsing is not the end for which it is studied, but | quate ideas of the nature of the business they have 
that if the principles of Grammar are to be made |¥2dertaken. They may wish to do well, but they 
useful, the student must make a constant applica-|!#ck the necessary knowledge. In the absence of 


tion of them to the correction of his own composi-|#®2Y definite instruction in the nature of the labor 
|they engage to perform, they naturally adopt those 


tion. ’ Sin 
It is claimed, that the application of the Science | methods which they have seen in practice in the 


of Education will do for Intellectual Philosophy, |¢llege in which they have been studying. This 


what the introduction of unsolved problems has|™stake of using methods of teaching suitable for 


done for Algebra, or undemonstrated theorems for |® college, in a ae ungraded school, is a com- 
Geometry,—give it a substantial basis of practical |mon and most Pe ee: Sree this class 
application, and thus make its study both more at- | of teachers. Even ° limited knowledge of the 
tractive and more useful. | Philosophy of education would go far toward cor- 
3ut secondly, if the Science of Human Culture |tecting this and kindred mistakes. 
possesses great value as a disciplinary study, when| It is not intended here to find particular fault 
we come to consider its practical application to| with college students and their teaching. Asa 
actual life, it is found to have still greater claims | class, they perhaps succeed as well as others who 
to attention. An able writer on education has re-|have no more special preparation than they; but 
marked, that “ the subject which involves all other |their failings and shortcomings are more} noticed, 
subjects, and therefore the subject in which the edu-| because from their position and supposed attain- 
cation of every one should culminate, is the Theory }ments, more is expected. Not a fewSyoung men 
and Practice of Education.” ‘have seriously injured their reputations for life, by 
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trying to teach—a business for which they had lit-| that, fora term orso in the year, meets once a 
tle natural aptness and less acquired ability. 'week to spend an hour in rambling discussion,— 
But farther, the dissemination of correct views | but a regular study of the subject in the use of a 
on teaching would have a reflex beneficial effect | text book, the same as any other branch. 
upon the colleges themselves. | The Academies are leading the way in the intro- 
At the educational convention in Harrisburg the | duction of this branch, as a regular study ; will the 
other day, one professor in a college complained, | Colleges follow ? 
that students came to the institution with which} Let us have less profession of love for the cause 
he was connected exceedingly deficient in the ele-|of universal education, and more practice of the 
mentary branches which should be completed be-| means most proper to further its progress 
fore a student enters college at all. Whence this}; And now we leave off as we began, by asking 
great deficiency ? We venture to say principally | Why should not every academical or collegiate 
from want of skill on the part of their earlier in- | course, include instruction in the Science of Eda- 
structors. Now, is it not obvious, that if colleges cation ? C. C. 
would turn their attention to the subject of fitting) Meadville, Pa., Jan, 30, 1862. 
their students more thoroughly for the business of | 2 . - ' 
teaching,—which we have seen, they might do with- | Srl ertions trom the S| ews ) i p ers, 
out any departure from their appropriate function | ——— a - 
in the educational field,—they would soon reap a | 





A NEW POWER 


reward in the superior elementary training of their; ‘Teachers have become a power on earth.” This 
candidates for matriculation. This again, would |rief sentence, so full of meaning and truth, was 

ble th RP Sele Base pele uttered by the Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, when sur- 
— . _ GLASER FO SISTA CHO TOGuIFeMOR'S | poended by the martial legions of his countrymen, he 
of admission, and at once check that downward | was about to strike a last, desperate blow of liberty. 


+} 


Kings and lordlings, placed in power by the cap- 


tendency which has been going on for a series of | | 
rices of fortune, have governed the world with a rod 


years. a mL 1: , ‘ 

ype , . School a Coll of iron. The light of education has been shut out 

gain, the Common Schools and Colleges from the soul of man, in order that his body could 

have a reciprocal influence. The college is sup-|be held in subjection to the will of tyrants by brute 

plied through the common schools, and the number |/orce. But God said, “ Let there be light, and there 

. ;was light.” The “s 1 master” has been abroad, 

of young men who go from them into the colleges, | ¥** light.” The “school master” has been abroad 

A aD h , lificati € the | Preparing the minds of the masses for the reception 

TQ J 2 2 . 

will depend very much on the qualilications of the| of that light, and truth, and power, that will unfetter 

common school teachers. |the race, physically and intellectually. 
P | om ehers have Te 7: ywer on eartl 

If the young men who go out to teach in the Teachers have become a power on earth. How 

: : 1 ‘ grand this truth! The powers of darkness recoil 

public schools are skillful in their art, the cause of | and retire before this “new power.” The thrones of 


education will flourish in the community, and the | tyrants totter and crumble as this power becomes 


pupils being trained in the Common Schools in a//¢ by their subjects. This new power moulds so- 
tural and rational rill oer |ciety—developes intellect and morality—it depopu- 
natura! and rational manner, will come to /O0VE | lates prison houses, and populates the sanctuary—it 


learning and be much more apt to extend their ac- | elevates the race. 


quirements to the higher departments. But it may| It is a power whose influence is good—and only 
be objected, that the training of teachers is the good—whose object is to subserve the best interests 
al € the N 1 Sch ‘ at h lof man. Unlike the power of the tyrant, its pre- 

usiness of the Normal School, and that they are | rogative is not injustice and oppression. Unlike the 
better adapted to the purpose than the College.— | power exercised by the mail clad warrior, it does not 


leave conflagration, misery and death in its path.— 
r 


Granted. But when there are no Normal Schools, > CC : 
Its victims are all bloodless. Itis greater than physi- 


what is to be done? If we cannot do as well as we ; : eee é,, 
etiditts: Aaah eamnfink achboai en ie The Colleces cal power, for it deals with mind, and not matter. 
ae ae reer ae ae € Volleges; The faithful teacher is a power on earth. The 
are in operation, the Normal Schools are in pro-|hand of the teacher has become as powerful as the 
spective. And though the Colleges cannot do the | Sceptre of the king, and will yet break it in twain. 
oer . > | st j ¢ nas Ms *ocates of homan onnres- 
work of training teachers as well as the Normal]. Let ignorance and the advocates of human oppre: 
1 = ision “ stand from under,” for “ teachers have become a 
School—for the reason that they have no training | power on earth.”—-Lock Haven Press 
school and consequently cannot furnish practice | . 
in teaching, in the College,—yet if they can do a SCHOOL HOUSES 
part, which unless done by them will be left undone, What can give so much real pleasure to the true 
why not let them do it? Laon and eener uP per traveling over ot 
|country, as the sight of a weil bulit, comfertable look 
It hardly need be remarked, that all the reasons ling school house? It is his pride at F his | ne: it 
which may be offered in favor of the introduction | cheers him at every step. ; 
of the Science of Education as a distinct study| But is it not a fact much to be lamented oe — 
e ¥ hi on are i ‘ 7 CAaseS CrOWded toceth i 
into our Colleges, are of equal force when applied Sete are os oe wee Seeee, GROWS eae ya 
to High Schools and Academi rooms which are wholly unfit for school purposes ? 
Se ‘ mies, In the first place, the houses were built much too 
What is needed is not simply a teacher's class, 'small, the ceilings were made too low ; and now it is 
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impossible to arrange the seats in a place so much{nature; the paper, print and binding being their 
hampered. in order to be comfortable to the children. | bodily substance, and the thought that each line calls 


Yet this is frequently attempted. 

In many instances the directors, instead of having 
the old buildings torn down, and new ones put up in 
their places, have spent much time and money in 
trying to repair them, in order to make them answer 
the purposes for a few years longer. 


It may be argued, that the times are too hard to| 


build new school houses now ; but let us consider the 
feasibility of constructing good school houses in every 
township in the county, where they have not already 
been built ; and try if we cannot prove that it would 
be a pecuniary advantage to the citizens at large 
throughout the country. 

Building materials are plenty and cheap in almost 
every township, and the cost of the buildings would 
not be much; it would scarcely be felt in two or 
three years after they were put up; and they would 
certainly increase the value of real estate in every 
vicinity where they were located. Look, for instance, 
at Fayette township, in which several good school 
houses have recently been erected. Has not each 
one of them increased the value of real estate in its 
vicinity ? 

If a man who has any interest whatever in the 
education of his children, was desirous of purchasing 
a farm, would he not much rather pay a little more 
for it in a district where he could send his children 
to a good comfortable school house, in place of one 
of those shabby uninviting huts, which are made to 
answer the purpose, in so many portioas of the 
county ? would he not make five dollars per acre dif. 
ference in the same quality of land? He certainly 
would. 

Then, why not go at once and build houses that 
would be a little more inviting to the children, and 
in which the parents could have no serious objection 
to spending a few hours occasionally, themselves ; 
and thus at the same time, make the children com- 


fortable and be encouraging their instructors?—| 


Juniata Democrat. Economy. 


TREATMENT OF BOOKS. 


A few words, kind reader, in regard to the treat- | 


ment of books; the treatment, understand, not criti- 
cally by rule of logic, or analytically by rule of criti- 
cism, but common-sensically by rule of thumb. 
What is a book; such a one as we are willing to 
make and do make the companion of our solitary 
and reflecting hours? If it is good for anything, if 
it is really worthy the name of a book, it can be 


‘forth into being their spiritual life. Then, since we 
would be loth to abuse our living friends and bene- 
factors, or their dead remains, surely it is not wise to 
‘injure or destroy the agents by means of which the 
memory of their greatness and goodness is constant- 
ily brought before us. 

Dr. Johnson rarely read a book without tuhmb- 
ling, twisting, pulling and crushing it into a state of 
utter dislocation, as though he had determined to 
|extract its essence as men do perfumes from flowers, 
|by crushing it to death; so that those who had the 
|misfortune to lend him a volume scarcely recognized 
lit as the same book after it had suffered the torture 
lof hisinquisition. We do not think the example of 
ithe great lexicographer in this particular worthy of 
limitation ; and to those who presume to follow it in 
\regard either to their own books or those of their 
\friends, we would suggest that they are in fairness 
‘bound to write a folio dictionary before they pre- 
isume to lay claim to the privilege. The Chinese 
have a feeling of reverence almost amounting to a 
|religious sentiment for even the slightest scraps of 
| written or printed paper, and would count it, if not 
a species of criminality, at least as a sign of moral 
|depravity, that any one should wilfully injure a 
book. 
| Books should be handled carefully, tenderly. It 
should be remembered sinews and cartilages compos- 
ed of sewing thread and thin glue, will scarcely bear 
|the ravages of time, much less rough and careless 
| treatment. 

The sight of a dog-eared treatise is almost 
enough to bring on symptoms of melancholy ; and 
| the feelings with which we regard a book whose back 
)is broken and half its sheets “started,” or crippled 
jinto a state of ricket by a lazy one-handed reader, 
|can be nothing less than those of resentment toward 
| the perpetrators of such injustice. ¢ 
Lewistown Gazette. | 








| 
| THE PROFESSIONAL READING OF TEACHERS. 
| 


Teachers should read. I would not say that they 
should read everything that comes in their way. But 
|they should read sufficient to give them enlarged 
|views upon a variety of topics outside of the routine 
jof school life. The profession of teaching, if, in- 
'deed, it can be so called, is beset with peculiar diffi- 
‘culties. They are not only peculiar. They are more 
than this. They are trying and perplexing. But 





nothing less than the intellectual or spiritual part of |among them all, there is none that weighs heavier 
some man or woman excelling, in some way more or |upon the heart of the true man or woman than the 
less remarkable, the mass of other men and women |danger there is of becoming stereotyped, narrow- 
in the world. Happily for mankind, in cases almost | minded, contracted in our views of men and things. 
numberless, a book is some great or good man re-| Now in order to attain the highest success in our 
deemed from the condition of decay and death, and | vocation, it becomes necessary to avoid falling to so 
commissioned henceforth to dwell among us like a|low a level mentally. We need the friction of the 
beneficent angel from Heaven, an ever present min-| world, something to keep the cobwebs from our 
ister, it may be of usefulness or of brotherly love | brains, while at the same time, we are to avoid stoop- 
and divine charity, ‘ing to anything low or debasing in order to gain our 
What an illustrious companionship does the world | point. What men, in most other callings, are sur- 
of books offer for the gratification of our social and | feited with, the teacher hungers for. He envies the 
spiritual instincts and likings. The great, the brave,| very dogs in the street. The freedom of others puts 
the self-sacrificing, the instructors of mankind in all | his own s/avery to school duty in strong contrast. 
ages, live again in books, and reveal to us in the se- Now since free intercourse with the world is, to a 
clusion of our homes what were the thoughts and great extent, denied the teacher, he must seek a 
motives of their lives—why they toiled laboriously — supply elsewhere. But what books shall the teacher 
what was the spiritual atmosphere in which they|read? While I would say he should read and study 
breathed, and the secret source of their endeavor, |those works which discuss the laws and principles of 
which never slackened until the goal was reached. | education, with the processes and modes best adapt- 
Books, like men, may be said to have a two-fold ed to promote that end, I would by no means confine 
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him to this course. It would be only recommending 
a means for confirming the disposition of mind, or 
desire to change. It would be attempting to cure 
an evil with the evil itself. 

The teacher should be a man of general reading. 
While novel reading is, perhaps, not the best to be 
recémmended, still I would be quite as far from pro- 
hibiting it. There are good novels, those that can 
be read without danger to any part of our mental or 
moral nature, and which tend at the same time to 
give asort of culture which is very much needed, 
and therefore, very desirable. The power of imagi- 
nation was undoubtedly given us for a purpose. And 
as all our powers and faculties are evidently intend- 
ed for education by means of their proper and sys- 
tematic use, it is quite clear that this one is not to 
be neglected. What indeed is more repulsive than 
a dead imagination? How inert and lifeless seems 
the person whose soul is not on the stretch after 
scenes and beauties which exist only in the ideal.— 
There is, indeed, something beyond us. There are 
scenes not yet acted—faces that we have not yet met 
—hopes not yet realized—lives not yet lived. And 
who shall assume to deny the human soul the pleas- 
ure it experiences in their contemplation ? 

Really, we believe that the imagination is lost sight 
of too often. It should receive its due culture. Far 
be it from us then to condemn all fictitious reading 
on the part of teachers. 

But were we asked to name the most profitable 
book fo> the general reader and study of the teacher, 
we would unhesitatingly say, ‘“‘ Shakspeare.” What 
can you not find there? tis style will improve not 
only your manner of expression, but your very modes 
of thinking. 
time-saver; and his fullness will, at the same time, 
leave you nothing to desire. You can read there 
the human soul under all circumstances and in all 
conditions. You will find all your faculties aroused 
and quickened into life in the pursuit. The story 
will be ever new, and his burning and glowing 
thoughts will appear dressed with added beauty and 
grace as you dwell upon them. 
thor that has fully told in words what man is—the 
only one upon whom all his successors have seen fit 
to draw, when “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” are wanted to complete a stanza or fill a 
book.— Del. Co. American. 


TEACH YOUR PUPILS TO THINK. 


The primary object that we should set before us, 
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|did, to do things becanse “ 


but so 
discipline them to think, that they could construct a 
rule for themselves if all the text-books were blotted 
out of existence. 

Accustom the child not to receive a principle as 
true, untilit has been proved to be so. Let him even 
question the statement you make him, if he does it 
in a proper spirit, and with a desire to understand 
the principles on which those statements are founded. 
Let him even argue with you, and if his arguments 
are unsound, or even ridiculous, do not think them 
unworthy of your notice, but show him their un- 
soundness, and teach him to use better. It should 
be a source of pleasure to us wher we see the dis- 
position on the part of our pupils, to seek proof of 
the correctness of our assertions ; and the true teach- 
er will rejoice at every such opportunity of strength- 
ening the mental powers of his pupils. Iam not 
speaking now of that pertness which delights in con- 


the rule Says so, 


|\tradicting merely for the sake of being in the oppo- 


His terseness will prove to you a great | 


locean, operate to produce this 


He is the only au-| 


in all our labor in the school room—the thing we | 


should bear continually in mind, should be the culti- 
vation of correct habits of thought in our pupils. If 
we have gained this, we have gained everything ; if 
we have failed here, we have made nearly a total fail- 
ure. The distinguishing feature of the new, in con- 
trast with the old methods of instruction, is, that it 
sets the scholar in search for the reason of things, 
and makes him work by the rule of common sense, 
and apply the principles which he himself has inves- 
tigated, rather than by formulas of which he knows 
nothing, except that they will bring the answer. The 
one method trains the child to work like a machine, 
the other trains him to make use of the powers, the 
faculties of mind which God has given him, and to 
analyze the several processes by which he seeks to 
arrive at correct results. The one trains the student 
to add, subtract, multiply and divide ; the other also 
trains him to do this, but it trains him to think con- 
tinually why he does it. 

Do not trair your pupils ther, as Page’s Teacher 


site—for the sooner this is checked the better both 
for teacher and scholar ;—but I am speaking of that 
disposition to test your statements, that a child, very 
anxious to know the reason of things, will often 
manifest. 

But not only in the exact sciences may you teach 
children to think ; the moral and the physical furnish 
a yet wider range for the cultivation of correct hab- 
its of investigation, and of reasoning back to causes 
and forward to results. There is hardly a recitation 
in the natural sciences, but it opens up a field for 
awakening the mind and sending it out to trace 
cause and effect, that the teacher should not be wil- 
ling to lose. 

Does the text-book mention the fa 
of Labrador has a much colder climate than exists 
at the same latitude in Europe? You have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to set them thinking how the 
Gulf stream, and the cold currents from the Arctic 
difference. Is the 
fact, that there is a rainless region in Peru brought 
before them? The trade winds, together with the 
known laws respecting the condensation and conse- 
quent falling of vapor, will enable them to account 
for it, and will also give an impetus to their minds 
that will render their progress in study much more 
rapid. Do you hear one utter an ungrammatical 
sentence ? do not rest satisfied with telling him what 
would be correct, but take him back to the principle 
that he has violated, and make him correct himself 
by it; then he will be prepared to notice any similar 
mistake, and to apply the same principle to it. 

So, also, in the requirements which you make of 
him, give him the reasons, and, so far as possible, 
make him understand the utility of them. We too 
often require children to take our ipse dizit, instead 
of controlling them in accordance with the laws that 
God has inwrought into the very texture of their 
souls. 

This method of teaching will require time ; it will 
require hard, long-continued, and oft repeated efforts ; 
it is not a thing of mushroom growth, and will not 
enable you to make that display of facts acquired 
that the other method will. But labor earnestly, pa- 
tiently, perseveringly, and when the harvest time 
shall come, you will not be without your sheaves, 
and beneath every husk shall be found the full golden 
kernel, to reward your faithful toil, your long and 
patient waiting.—Clinton Democrat FP. OG: ae. 


‘t, that the coast 


EDUCATIONAL READING. 
During the fall examinations of teachers in the 
present schoo! year, two particular questions were 
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generally, presented to each member of the different | 
classes, besides the regular examination on the dif- 
ferent branches, viz :—How many terms of school 





have you taught? And what books on Education, 
and on the Theory and Practice of Teaching have 
you read? 

It will be observed at once, that if an applicant 
for a school has taught during a few terms, and has 
read works on education, and studied others on the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, he is properly alive 
to the best interests of his profession, and is prepar- 
ed for an examination on this part of his calling.— 
Besides these considerations, he exhibits, at once, to 
Directors, if his other qualifications are passable, 
inducements to give him employment, and this under 
a well grounded assurance that the individual has 
taken pains to fit and prepare himself for an intelli- 
gent discharge of duty. But, if, on the contrary, he 
has not read, nor studied such works, although he 
may have some plan derived from a short or even 
long experience, on which to conduct his school, yet 
he lacks a needed cultivation for an intelligent and | 
effective performance of school room duties. ‘True, 
attendance at Institutes, and attention to practical 
Lectures on modes, methods and systems of con- 
ducting schools, will make up much for the want of 
self-culture on this head ; yet it will be readily con- 
ceded that personal research and study, in connec- 
tion with practice and close observation, will give 
great advantages to a person over another who de- 
pends alone on an occasional lecture. But, where, 
in this progressive age does that teacher stand, who 
neither reads works on education, nor on the theory 
and practice of teaching, nor is ever found at the 
“ Teachers’ Institute” or “ Association?” We sub- 
mit this last inquiry to the candid consideration of 
every teacher. Indeed, it is one of first importance 
to School Directors when in the act of giving em- 
ployment to those about to assume, or propose to 
assume, one of the most important and responsible 
positions which can be entrusted to man. ‘To those 
teachers who have not yet devoted any time, or but 
little, to professional reading, and to Directors who 
are entrusted with the care and duty of selecting the 
instructors of the youth of the land, the foregoing 
reflections are respectfully submitted. Should not 
the former awake at once to the importance of the 
subject, and move, without delay, to procure and 
study some works bearing on education and the prac- 
tical part of teaching and governing schools? And, 
should not Directors discriminate, in hiring teachers, 
in favor of those who adorn the profession by good 
teaching and extensive professional reading ? 

In connection with this subject, we would respect- 
fully recommend to teachers some books, from the 
perusal and study of which, they would derive great 
advantages. 

Every teacher should be a regular reader of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. It is recognized as 
the organ, and justly too, of the Common School 
System of our glorious .old Commonwealth. It is 
conducted with ability, and contains, monthly, a 
great variety of reading that should be read by all 
teachers in the State. Besides the editorials, you 
will have the reading of many essays on different 
topics, by the leading teachers and educators in 
Pennsylvania, selections from the Press, and public 
addresses. We commercd it earnestly to your con- 
sideration. Get it as your first purchase after read- 
ing this. 

Next in order, we would recommend to all young 
teachers, and to all who have not read it, “ The 
Teacher,” by Jacob Abbot. We need not stop to 
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give reasons for our choice ; suffice it to say, we pon- 
dered over it years ago, and have not found since one 
to surpass it, for those who are beginning to teach, 
or who have taught a few terms. “ Page’s Theory 
and Practice ;’ “ American Education,” by E. D. 
Mansfield; ‘“ The Teacher and Parent,” by C. 
Northend; “ Universal Education,” by Ira Mayhew; 
“ History of Education,” by Prof. Schmidt, an ex- 
cellent work ; ‘“‘ National Education in Europe,” by 
Henry Barnard; “ Education,” by Herbert Spencer. 
Every teacher should have Prof. N. A. Calkins 
“Object Lessons.” The history of Education will 


{cost half a dollar, Object Lessons, a dollar, and the 
other works, except National Education in Europe, 


about one dollar each. The School Journal, pub- 
lished in Lancaster, Pa., costs a dollar. 

In closing on this subject, we cannot but express 
the hope, that many may be induced to procure and 
examine attentively some of the above works, or 
others of like usefulness.—Jeff. Star. 

MAP MAKING. 

There can be little doubt that in making maps, if 
not in the study of Geography itself, the best way 
is to begin at home. Indeed, at the present day, 
this is a point conceded by nearly every intelligent and 
successful teacher, and not a few of our school Ge- 
ographies are constructed with reference to this im- 
portant principle. 

Having initiated the pupil, I would set him to 
making maps of the school room, and of rooms, 
places and things, in good earnest. In making a map 
of the school room, he should be taught to mark the 
places where some of the principal things stand, such 
as the stove and teacher’s desk, as well the places 
occupied by the doors and windows. 

The teacher will, of course, lead the way in this 
exercise on the blackboard. After drawing the out- 
lines of the room, he willsay: “ What shall I place 
here!’ pointing to the spot where it will be obvious 
to some of them if not to all, must be the place for 
the stove, or the teacher’s desk. If they raise their 
hands in token that they know, he then asks some 
one. Suppose it is the stove which is to be located, 
and it stands on the south side of the room,—he 








‘next asks, putting down his pencil on the opposite 


or northern side, at the place which should indicate 
the spot on which the desk stands: ‘“ What shall 
we put here?” The answer is elicited in the same 
way as before, and the place of the desk is accord- 
ingly marked onthe map. “ What shall I put down 
here? How many of youcantell?” All raise their 
hands. Addressing himself to a particular pupil, he 
says, ‘‘ You may tell us.” Of the door, in like man- 
ner, he asks: ‘‘ Where shall it be placed? Where 
shall I put the south west window? Where the 
north west?” &e. 

Next to a map of the school room, should be a 
map of the school house. There are few school 
houses which contain no more than barely the school 
room. Most of them contain an entrance and clothes 
room; some a wood room; and a few have one or 
more recitation rooms. All these should be mark- 
ed off, on the map,—first on the blackboard, and 
then on the slates. For whatever is worth prepar- 
ing on the blackboard, by the teacher and the pu- 
pils conjointly, is usually worth copying by the pu- 
pils on their slates. In any event, all maps, how 
muchsoever the pupils have had to do in assisting 
the teacher to prepare them, should be transferred 
to their slates. 

If there is a play ground regularly enclosed, in 
connection with the school house,a map of this 
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should come next. If not, the pupil may be requir- 
ed to make a map of the road near the school house, 
or of some open space or common, if there is one 
near by, with which they are all familiar. Next to 
the map of a play ground, that of the road near the 
school house is usually most interesting to children. 
It affords, in general, a greater number of important 
parts, such as here a tree, there a brook or a bridge ; 
there a house, there a shed; there a well; there a 
barn ; there the beginning of another road, &c. 

When the pupils of any school can copy from the 
blackboard, maps of the school room, the school 
house, and the road, and tell the points of compass 
with relation to each map, the teacher may require 
of them to draw on their slates, without having any 
thing to do with the blackboard, a map of their 
father’s house, or garden, or the road near it. 
course, neither he nor any one of his pupils may be 
able to correct the errors of each, in all particulars ; 
though it will usually happen that there will be some- 
body in the school, who will be able to make the 
necessary corrections. ‘The exercise, in any event, 
is one of the most valuable that can be given. 

From a map of the road near the school house, 
they may proceed to a map of the other roads, not 
far distant, especially if there is any thing striking 
near or on the road; as a church, factory, tavern, 
prison, or store. With the aid of the teacher, who 
must of course lead the way on the blackboard, the 
pupils of a school might be taught to make maps of 
most of the roads and streets throughout the region 
where they were brought up, as well as most of the 
fields adjoining them, near the school house and 
their respective homes. 

The next step in the natural progress of things is 
to a map of the town. This is always exceedingly 
interesting to the young. For though it cannot be 
very large, on a single blackboard, nor so large on 
the slates as on the blackboard, yet there will be 
room enough in general, for the principal public 
roads in town, with all the streams, large and small, 
and the lakes, ponds, and mountains, if any exist.— 
The putting down the brooks and ponds, with which 
many of the pupils must be more or less familiar, is 
not only exceedingly interesting, but it prepares the 
way for the right preparation and understanding of 
other maps. 

From a map of the town, the teacher will proceed 
to draw a map of.some three or four or five adjoin- 
ing towns, with their own town in the centre. Fur- 
ther than this exercise it would, I think, be prema- 
ture to require the pupils to go. He may indeed go 


on and make a map of tlie county, the state, &c.; but} 


not as a lesson for the pupils, but only to prepare 
the way for the future. 
Before going so far as a map of the county in 


which the pupil resides, there is another exercise | 


which may be commenced here, though it cannot or 
at least ought not to be carried to any considerable 
extent, until the pupil is fairly inducted in the study 
of Geography. I refer to the use of dissected maps. 
In pursuance of the present plan, I would first draw 
on paper two outlines of the towns immediately ad- 
joining that in which the pupils and teacher were, 
including of course their own town, and then cut 
them apart, precisely on the town lines. These it 
should be the business of the pupils to bring to- 
gether again into their original shape and relative 
position. 

At the same time, however, a map made by the 
teacher on the blackboard will be desirable ; for 
young pupils find it more difficult, at first, to put a 
dissected map together than we may be aware, and 
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| will not be directed too much, by’ the blackboard.— 
Afterward, however, they may be required to unite 
them properly without the blackboard. 

They will not proceed far, in these various pro- 
cesses, before they should be required, one at a time, 
to come to the blackboard and draw maps on that, 
to be corrected by the class after they have finish- 
ed. They should begin with the most simple; be- 
cause although they were able to do something more 
on their own slates, yet when called to stand before 
the whole school, and with the recollection too, that 
they may be criticised by them, most pupils will be 
at first, a little embarrassed. 

A dissected map of the whole county seems to be 
the next thing in order, unless the county were re- 
markably large; in which case I would omit it, and 
pass onto adissected map of the States of the 
Union. ‘The towns, unless in one’s own county, and 
that county of very moderate size, are such small 
divisions, that it is hardly advisable to attempt to 
put together the towns of a whole state ; except per- 
haps those of such small States as Rhode Island and 
Delaware. 

But I would not at once push the work of map ma- 
king very far. I would leave it for the present, and at- 
tend awhile to writing; or rather to the formation 
of letters and words mechanically.—Brad/ford Re- 
porter. , 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


From an Essay read before the La 
Teachers’ Institute. by J. P. Me 
Lancaster City High School. 

Put the same mind in a body weak and daily 
growing weaker, in whose delicate organism the 
seeds of a mortal disease are implanted, a disease 
daily gaining strength, and robbing the tim, lit- 
tle by little, of health and life and hope,—and put 
it in a strong body, one daily growing stronger, 
where the “ Goddess of Health pelts the cheek with 
roses,” where the limb has lost its round- 
ness, the step none of its elasticity. ‘To which of 
these subjects will you look for the noblest mani- 
festations of intellectual strength ? 

While in these institutes, all seem to be inquir- 
ing after the best methods of training the mind and 
linculcating knowledge—methods the most 
speedy and most rational—the body seems almost 
lost sight of ;—as if the prevailing notions were,— 
if there is any prevailing notion on the subject— 
‘* We need give that but little thought. It can take 
care of itself.” Much has been said about making 
the man, as far as mind and heart make him; but 
while these systems, good in themselves, as proposed 
and practised, may give us something like the ideal 
after which we strive,—it may be an ideal with the 
right arm hopelessly weakened, perhaps paralyzed. 
| Man is not all mind, by great odds. And we must 
|not forget, would we be successful in this calling, 
| that—mental calibre being equal—the more active 
land more powerful the physical frame, the more ac- 
|tive and powerful the mind. Nor may we lose sight 
lof this other fact, that weakness in the physical 
nature is certain to re-act more or less forcibly 
upon the mental and moral. 

It admits of a grave doubt whether in this Hall 
to-night, there is a single individual in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect health. Headache, dyspepsia, 
nervousness, lung and liver complaints, foetid breath 
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slow fever, cold feét, hands cold and clammy to the! sense, as all youth should, with vigor in every limb, 
touch, pains and aches of one kind or another.— eye flashing, and blood “ coursing in rivers of music 
Who does not plead guilty to one or more, or all of | from heart to brow,” he should not die. Clad in 
these? Some few may, perhaps, think themselves the panoply of health, he should, like the old Gre- 
perfectly free from any of these ailments, and, for| cian hero, be almost invulnerable. Accident should 
the time being, perhaps they are; but while they) be his vulnerable point—nothing else—the only 
look the impersonation of health, there may be in| spot untouched by the dark waters of the fabled 
these very individuals, many weak spots, doors wide} Styx. 
open inviting disease to enter in and be at home.| Providence works by laws. Human beings should 
This is a fearful reflection. Would a proper at-| live to a green old age. If they do not, the blame 
tention to physical culture not have spared us much} must not be laid on their Creator; it is the fault 
of this suffering? of themselves, their parents and teachers, or of ac- 
Another and more solemn view of this. Do we) cident. Two or three per cent. of these early deaths 
need systems of physical education to save to the| may be the result of accident against which human 
world, yearly, thousands and tens of thousands who foresight would avail but little. That the large 
might live to benefit and to bless? proportion remaining should die, is a fault, the blame 
Go to any city cemetery—to any quiet country | of which must fallsomewhere among men. It has 
graveyard—any burial place anywhere. Corsult| already been said, that Providence works by laws. 
the marble pages of the solemn register laid open' If we discover these laws and obey them, we 
there. Mark those little hillocks. Mark those) lengthen our lives to something like what he in- 
little monuments—those little stones “in memor-| tended they should be; if we teach others to obey 
iam.” How sad a tale of early death they tell !—) them we lengthen their’s ; if we violate these laws, 
How sad a tale of fond hopes blighted when the) we shorten our lives ; and if we knowingly permit 
little hands were folded over a pulseless heart !—/ their violation by those over whom we exert an 
You may perbaps ask yourself the question, why/| influence, we connive at slow suicide. And it may 
so many died so young? You may muse in mel-| be that we will be held responsible as participes ert- 
ancholy mood upon “ The Reapers and the Flow-| minis for the commission of the crime. Perhaps 
ers.” Or you may talk long and eloquently of the} the physical organization of some of these children 
“mysterious dispensations,” the “inscrutable de-| already mentioned, may have been very defective. 
crees” of Providence,—never thinking the while} The fault is not their’s. It lies further back. By 
that perhaps a part, at least, of the blame of all| judicious management, this, no doubt, might have 
this lies nearer home. But let us put a practical} been much improved. To others nature may have 
question : Is it natural for man to die soon? All| given as fair a start in life as she ever gives to any; 
nature, from the ephemeron to the longest lived of| but an habitual violation of the laws of health, ig- 
the animal creation—from the plant that springs| norantly permitted by parents and teachers, has 
up, plays its part in the vegetable world, and per-|sown the seeds of disease which ripened in later 
ishes within the hour, to the forest tree that attains) years into an abundant harvest, and he on whose 
its growth in a century—all respond in tones of | head the snows of eighty winters should have fal- 
thunder, No! Those plants anc animals that at-| len, has died ere he has seen a decade go by. 
tain maturity in a few hours or weeks, perish be-| Is there no necessity here for a purely physical 
fore the season's close. Those that are slow of | branch of education ? 
growth, live long. Man is slow of growth. He| While all may be willing to admit that such a 
should live long. Is it natural for him to die even| necessity exists, but few, unfortunately, are ready 
before he has attained maturity? Horribly unna-| to take the steps necessary to secure it without fur- 
tural! And yet we are told that at least one-fourth| ther delay. We have a moral, an intellectual and 
of all the children that are born, die before they! a physical nature, and until physical education is 





have completed their seventh year, and that an- 
other fourth die before reaching the age of seven- 
teen. Ilow many of these latter, to say nothing) 
of the former, might be saved to the world by pro- 
per physical culture! Only six persons in a hun- 
dred reach the age of sixty-five, and hardly more 
than one in ten thousand lives one hundred years. 
“What an appalling picture of life—of death 
rather—do these startling facts present! Is it 
possible that this terrible premature mortality is 
natural and inevitable—a part of the permanent} 
Providential order of things? Is man, as a physi-| 
cal being, essentially a failure? Among the lower 
animals, nothing of this kind occurs ; and anatomy | 
and physiology have failed to discover anything in| 
the human system that necessarily leads to these| 
sad results.” 
for ? 
verbial intemperance, and his criminal neglect of 
physical culture. 

As old age “creeps on apace,” chilling the blood, 
palsying the limbs, furrowing the cheek, whitening 
the locks, man seems to have attained his full age 
and to be fast ripening for the sickle of the Hemper.| 
It is natural for him thus to die. He dies in sym- 
pathy with all nature,—as the oak of the forest dies. | 

ut the youth, enjoying life keenly through every 


How then may this be accounted| i 
Man’s own sad doings cause it all—his pro-| 


| side of a school room. 


| introduced into our schools, takes its place by the 
side of mental and moral, becomes a part of the 
daily routine of school duties—pf course this will 
|include more or less icstruction in physiology and 
the laws of health—but little will be done towards 
remedying some of the existingevils. It should be 
marked on the teacher’s certificate along with or- 
thography, arithmetic, and the other branches 
{enumerated there. Instead of one essay on the 
| subject there should perhaps have been three or 
four—describing different systems, stating results 
of experience, and so on; for as school houses and 
school apparatus are being multiplied in many lo- 
calities, so are pallid complexions, flabby muscle, 
round shoulders, jutting necks, and crooked spines. 
These seem to go hand in hand with the advance 
in the educational movement of the day. Is it 
necessary that they should? Certainly not; or 
it were better for many if they had never seen in- 
Teachers, as a class, have 
wholly lost sight of one of the most important 
branches of education, a branch far more import- 
aut than Algebra, Geography, Orthography, or 
Geometry. 

The total neglect of physical training at schools 
| is attended with more deplorable effects in the case 
'of the female sex than,of our own. Gir's suffer 
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more than boys from our false educational system. 
Boys will play when out of school, and it is generally 
admitted to be proper enough, if not necessary, 
that they should. 
quate exercise thus obtained that many of them 
owe their physical salvations. But their sisters 
must too often be “little ladies,” not children.— 
They mustn’t romp or be noisy, play ball or climb 
fences; and pale cheeks, headache, ard so on, bear 
witness that they do not. Ifit be true that the strong- 
er the muscular system, the stronger the nerves of 
motion, the better the general health, and the better 
developed the whole being,—then here we have a 
weighty argument in favor of the introduction of a 
systematic course of Calisthenic Exercises into 
every female and mixed school in the land. For 
while gymnastics may not be so well adapted to 
girls, Calisthenics, if properly managed, seem just 
the thing. Good health among females might then 
be the rule where it is now the exception. 

Miss Beecher tells us, that— travellers when 
they go to other countries, especially when they 
visit England from whence our ancestors came, are 
struck with the contrast between the appearance 


of American women and those of other countries, | 


in the matter of health. In this nation it is rare 
to see a married woman of thirty or forty, especi- 
ally in the more wealthy classes, who retains the 
fullness of person and freshness of complexion that 
make good health. But ia England, almost all the 
women are in the full perfection of womanhood at 
that period of life.” 

And what explains this difference between many 
parts of Europe and America, in this respect? It 
certainly is not climate, nor is it any other natural 
cause over which the American people have no 
control. It is this: Among the intelligent classes 
in England, and some other European countries, 
parents give especial attention to the physical cul- 
ture of their children. They insist that both mind 
and body shall be educated together—that the for- 
mer shall not be educated to the neglect of, or at 
the expense of thelatter. In some European coun- 
tries, physical training has been deemed—and justly 
too—of so great importance, that the government 
has taken the matterin hand. Among these, Swe- 
den takes the lead. 

“ A lady who recently returned from Russia, states 
that at St. Petersburg she saw 900 daughters of the 
princes and nobles of Russia in one institution, where 
they were trained by such methods to be healthful, 
graceful and beautiful. She saw them performing 
their exercises, and says she never met together so 
many noble, beautiful and healthful looking girls.” 

The neglect of bodily exercise, which is compul- 
sory in the school boy and the school girl, becomes 
finally habitual ; and men and women whose occu- 
pations do not necessitate this exercise voluntarily, 
allow many of the muscles of their bodies to fall into 
total disuse. And even those engaged in pursuits 
which call for considerable physical exertion, are 
generally well developed and strong only in particular 
parts. Let us endeavor, as far as we can, to make 


it habitual with our pupils to use all their muscles. | 


Let us deal with them as we should, in this matter 
of physical culture. 

Says a distinguished author: “ Those glorious old 
pagans, the Greeks, appreciated the importance of 
this subject, and to bring it to the true test, what 
was the result of the Greek educational system ?— 


Undoubtedly the finest race the world ever saw, grew 


up under it—the strongest and bravest men, and the 
most beautiful women (for the physical culture of the 


It is to the irregular and inade- | 


1 


|latter was not neglected,)—philosophers, poets, ora- 
|tors, and sculptors, that the modern world has never 
equalled. ‘The sure foundations of an integral edu- 
cation were deeply and strongly laid in the most 
complete and systematic bodily culture. Philosophy, 
oratory, poetry, music, painting and sculpture, form- 
ed the fitting superstructure. ‘Tbe moderns, and es- 
pecially the most modern of all moderns, the Ameri- 
icans of the United States, have adopted a different 
system, and, as would naturally be inferred, have at- 
tained a different result. Our only gymnastic exer- 
cises are performed within the walls of the cranium. 

“ Tt does not surprise us, therefore,” he continues, 
‘“‘to hear the warmest praises bestowed upon a girl’s 
school in one of our large cities, where the hours of 
study amount to nine and a quarter daily, and only 
one hour is given to exercise. What sort of wives 
and mothers do you think the pupils of that school 
will make 2 Accomplished, no doubt, they will be 
|—well skilled in French, Italian, music and painting 
—and if they be not also “pale and interesting,” 
fashionably delicate and dyspeptic, and too good to 
stay long on this lusty life-loving earth, it will not be 
the fault of their teachers.” 

Colleges, in a measure, continue the forcing sys- 
tem commenced in the schools below, and results are 
thus summed up by a popular lecturer : 

“ Brilliant mathematicians are made and miserable 
dyspeptics; fine linguists and bronchial throats ; 
good writers and narrow chests; high foreheads 
and pale complexions ; smart scholars, but not that 
union which the ancients prized so highly, of a sound 
mind in a sound body. The brain becomes the chief 
'working muscle of the system. Refined and re-refi- 
ned, are the intellectual powers down to diamond 
point and diamond brilliancy, as if they were the 
sole, or the reigning faculties, and we had not a physi- 
cal nature binding us to the earth, and a spiritual 
inature binding us to the great heavens, and the 
greater God who inhabits them. O for a touch of 
the Olympic games, rather than this pallid effemi- 
inacy! O fora return to the simple Persian ele- 
‘ments of telling the truth and hurling the javalin, 
instead of the bloodless cheeks, and fleshless limbs, 
and throbbing brains of some of the first scholars in 
the first institutions of the country! But there isa 
medium, doubtless, between the ancient and modern 
discipline by which we might secure the benefits and 
|exclude the vices of both.” 

Says Rev. Wm. F. Cornell : “ The greatest benefit, 
ithe richest boon, from such a training as might and 
‘ought to be given to our youth, would be found in 
\the increasing stamina, the more vigorous constitu- 
|tions of the present generation ; and let this proper 
system of physical training be continued for a few 
| generations, and the more fabled “ golden age” of the 
|world return, and we should have a race of men and 
| women such as God intended should bless the world. 
| There is no doubt, but by an improved education and 
more enlarged views of the laws of health, the ave- 
\rage duration of human life might be increased to 
|seventy years, as it has during the last two centuries 
increased from an average duration of eighteen to 
forty-five years. If life is worth anything, is it not 


worth thinking of? The mortality from disease in 
the civilized world, has diminished more than twenty 
per cent. within the last half century. Does not 


this more than repay all the labors of the physician, 
the teacher, the parent, the moralist ?” 

Twenty per cent. within the last fifty years! Then 
let the noble work go on! Put your shoulder to the 
wheel. Be you a life-dispenser. Said Queen Eliza- 
beth when dying, “millions fora moment!” She 
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You can give years, if you| 





could not purchase it. 
will. 

Besides exercises which produce great tension of 
the muscles, Physical Education in its widest sense, 
embraces neatness and cleanliness of person, proper 
modes of sitting, standing and walking, holding book 
or slate, distinct articulation, everything of the kind. 
The branches of the subject last enumerated, receive 
more or less aitention from all teachers, because they 
are deemed essential to the education of a child or 
youth ; but of what earthly use are they in making 
the body strong and active? These thirgs must be 
attended to; but what we advocate, under the head 
of Physical Education to-night, is the introduction 
of a system of calisthenic exercises into every com- 
mon school, the erection of suitable apparatus for 
gymnastics, and the encouragement of all games re- 
quiring strength and skill. Connected with every 
school, and considered as indispensable gs school fur- 
niture, there should be arm swings, inclined ladders, 
climbing poles, parallel bars,—horizontal and perpen- 
dicular,—vaulting bars, jumping cord, and by all means, 
the Giant Stride, or as boys prefer styling it, the 
“Flying Dutchman.” Those of you who have visi- 
ted the Normal School at Millersville, have seen this 
apparatus; those who have not been there, can see it 
on the High School grounds. 

Boards of Directors could spend no money more 
advantageously for the pupils, of whose interests they 
have charge, than in furnishing play grounds with 
all kinds of approved apparatus. The expense would 
be trifling, the benefit great. Such apparatus would 
make school a much more attractive place than it 
now is. But, as yet, where, throughout the length 
and breadth of the county, the Normal School ex- 
cepted, has any body of men, acting in the capacity 
of directors, taken into serious consideration the fact, 
that a physical education may perhaps be needed as 
well as a mental? An explanation of a fact so re- 
markable, may be found in this: The attention of 
intelligent directors has not been called to this mat- 
ter. This being the case, the teacher must move in 
the matter, or nothing will be done. We will sup- 
pose him desirous of doing something, but he does 
not know where or how to begin. The first thing 
necessary, is to examine two or three works on the 
subject. If he has Calkin’s “ Object Lessons,” he 
has a system of Calisthenic exercises there ; one bet- 
ter still, is found in Miss Beecher’s “ Physiology and 
Calisthenic Exercises,” which costs half a dollar.— 
It is published by the Harpers, New York. In 
gymnastics, a little work entitled “‘ Hand-book of 
Gymnastics,” is about the cheapest, and at the same 
time, the best hand-book that can be procured.—| 
Kighteen cents in postage stamps, will bring it from 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston. They import it from| 
London. Root’s “School Amusements,” is also a| 
good work, but he makes no mention of the Giant 
Stride. After having examined these works, or 
others of a similar character, he will know what he 
is going to do, and—“ where there's a will there’s a 
way.” 

These will furnish plenty of the proper kind of 
amusement. Were there no other argument in their 
favor, this alone would be unanswerable. Amuse- 
ments boys and girls must have. As well ask the 
bird of the wild-wood not to warble its matin song, 
as to ask your pupils, those of them that are alive, 
not to love their games—their amusements of every 
kind. Calkins, in his “ Object Lessons,” says “nt 
“Give them plenty of fun—plenty of real, hearty, 
innocent fun. If you don’t give it to them, they’ll| 
seek it in the form of mischief. Don’t seek to de-| 


| 


|your example. 








prive them of amusement.” The teacher may go @ 
step beyond this, we think ; he may and should look 
up amusements, such as he can recommend, and di- 
rect his pupils in them. Boys that are boys, and 
girls that are girls, are ever ready for a proposition 
for a new game,—always on the qui vive for that, at 
least. Would you find a new life infused into your- 
self? enter with all zest of boyhood into these games 
and exercises. You will enjoy them, and they will 
benefit you. Are you fearful that the order of your 
school will suffer? Do you maintain good order 
now? You will maintain it then. Derogatory to 
your dignity, is it? Poeta nascitur non fit. So 
it is with the man of dignity. Dignity is a rare gift. 
Nature seems loth to confer it; but when she has 
conferred it, it sits well—on the throne or in the 
workshop. If you have it, you are in little danger 
of losing it. 

A system of calisthenics such as that recommen- 
ded by Miss Beecher’s work, should be introduced 
into every school. This system, and here is the 
strong argument in its favor. is adapted to mixed 
schools, and can be practised in schools of every de- 
scription, without apparatus of any kind, and without 
having a room set apart for the purpose. It is de- 
signed to exercise ali the muscles, and to develop 
them harmoniously; and it is claimed for it, that it 
contains all that either sex needs for the perfect de- 
velopment of the body. Itis the object of this work, 
to introduce into American schools such a system 
of physical training, as will promote grace, health, 
strength and beauty. It is eminently practical.— 
It will be of immense benefit to yourself and your 
pupils. 

W ould you increase the girth of your waist three or 
four, the width of your shoulders two or three inches ? 
would you greatly increase the capacity of your lungs 
and give tone to your whole system? would you 
ward off a predisposition to diseases of the lungs, 
and other diseases on the part of your pupils, especi- 
ally your studious ones? and would you insure to 
them much stronger and more active physical frames 
than your present system can by any possibility in- 
sure ? then take hold of thissubject. Putit on your 
programme of exercises, even though it necessitate 
the cutting off some branch of study now pursued 
and deemed important. Can acquaintance with any 
subject taught in your school compensate for the 
sacrifice of health? Then, take fifteen minutes— 
half an hour if you see fit—windows up, doors open, 
(for better no exercises at all, than in a vitiated at- 
mosphere,) or, if the weather permits, let the exerci- 
ses be conducted inthe open air, Lead in them your- 
self, and that with a will. Your pupils will emulate 
Once introduced, never omit your 
Calisthenics. Don’t put your hand to the plough 
and then look back. Keep your eye straight to the 
front. Make the exercises as entertaining as possi- 
ble, but make it imperative as a school duty, or it may 
be neglected by those who need it most. For the 
more the body is enervated, the more irksome does 


| exercise become—the stronger grows the prejudice 


against it. 

You will soon find your five foot tape measure in- 
vested with peculiar interest. Make a “ chest exten- 
sion Roll,” mark measurement under the arm pits 
and around the lower part of the chest. Mark again 
after three months of honest daily practice, and you 
will be surprised at finding an increase of from one 
to three inches in almost every case. Your own im- 
provement will be as great as that of any of your 
pupils,—greater perhaps, for you will work harder 
than they. 
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Perhaps the questions that now present themselves |subordinate to others, and as a necessary conse- 
to your minds are something like these: “Is phys-|quence, themselves as subordinates. This is es- 
ical education as important as here represented ?— | pecially true of teachers of common schools,*and 
Is the neglect of this branch of education attended | community has assigned to the profession, the place 
with but a tithe of the unhappy effects enumerat- | which its members have thought it deserves. Now, 
ed?” ‘You must answer these interrogatories each |there is manifestly no injustice in this. On the 
for himself. But before you decide that all this is}contrary, the thinking public very generally place 
a fallacy, you must consider the momentous issues |a proper estimate on persons and things. If those 
that may hinge upon that decision. Let no preju-|engaged in any avocation of life do not magnify 
dices or love of the old influence you. Should you, on | and ennoble their calling, how in the name of jus- 
the other hand, believe that these things are true, |tice can they demand for it from others, that con- 
and decide that this is an important matter, then |sideration which they have refused to place upon it? 
your time to act has come. Your duty is plain.— | Then, fellow-teachers, is a want of proper self-res- 
Are you conscientious? I appeal to that sense of | pect, one cause of our inferior position? Is it ?— 
duty. If such an appeal is powerless, and you may | And if so, how do we manifest this want of self- 
be reached through this, an interest so vital, I ap- | respect? 
peal to your own physical improvement. Orifthis| One way, at which we have already hinted, 





will not do, and you are careful of your reputation jis that of making it a step-ladder to climb, as we 
as a teacher—consider this matter; take hold of it ; imagine, to a more honorable position. A large 
make capital of it. |majority of those who have heretofore entered our 


—-- - —~ | profession did so with the positive intention of quit- 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING ;— | feng 2, Just 80 soon as their own private alms and 
a tat , 2 6 |objects had been secured, and a passage sufficiently 
Why it is so low and how it may be raised in the pub- |) . ie 
et oes : . . > |large could be found to admit of their easy exit.— 
lic estimation. A Lecture read before the Crawford : . . 
: o oh —s Instead of laboring for the good of their pupils, 
county Institute, October 24, 1861, by A. D. Corton. with thele whole heart devoted to ti f 
S 1 sar av ; 8) ne cause oO 
_ Ladies and Gentlemen :—The profession of teach- | education, fitting themselves for future usefulness 
ing, when considered in a proper light, is a digni-| and consequent promotion in the profession, or for 
fied and noble profession. The relations it sustains j}advancing its claims to the honor and respect of 
to all other professions and avocations, the influ-|the learned and intelligent, they contented them- 
ence it possesses over literature and art, and the | selves with being pushed through a three months 
controlling power it exercises in shaping the des- |session in a dreamy semi-conscious and more than 
tiny of man for time and eternity, all unite in claim- |semi-lazy manner, and at its close, rejoiced that the 
aie nity 1 Mdlngg ad rg geen camer by Page scene a meee ae received their on 
at. ’ 5 | try wages, ard going to college, or some piace o 
many, and especially by the members of other pro- |business, perhaps denied the fact of ever having en- 
fessions, who owe their very existence, profession- gaged in the business of teaching. We are thank- 
ally, to that of teaching. But why, let us inquire, | fal, for the honor and dignity of the profession, that 
has yeten position been a to - aoe such teachers do deny their membership. It is well 
sion, which its great importance demands! ne }that the number of such is small, yet it is still too 
cause alone would not be likely to produce such a/large, at least of those who do not feel very highly 
result, nay, they are many; and it is our duty, as | complimented by the appellation—teacher. Thanks 
members of that profession, to inquire into those |to our County Superintendency, their number must 
gel aa foe as far as = mse erm 95 Rog still continue to grow gradually small and beauti- 
power, by diligent, persevering and untiring effort, | fully less, and we trust the day of its entire extine- 
to place our profession, and as a consequence, the/|tion is not far distant. When teachers are made 
cause of education, in honorable estimation among |to feel more deeply the importance and responsi- 
the other professions, and mankind generally. By | bility of their position, and consider the duties in- 
so doing, we will not only elevate ourselves in the/volved in a teacher's life as worthy the best efforts 
scale of being, but we must thereby oar pmcapes ft bee the master minds of the age, and that such 
take a position in which to be more useful to so-|mirds would have honor reflected upon them by 
ciety, especially to the young, and more fully sub-| being engaged in instructing the young, even ina 
serve the great end for which the teacher should| humble school house, they will have removed one 
live and labor. great obstacle in the way of the elevation of the 
’ ® ’ . . 1 / 
‘ The first — os the one —- a — boveyets a ere to a position among the fore- 
een more potential than any other, is the fact that | most of the land. 
teachers themselves do not esteem the profession} Another way in which we show a want of self- 
one of honor, do not consider it, or heretofore have | respect, is in giving prominence, at all our public 
7 considered it, a nes page but only as| scone eet ot ’ pe in other a 
a temporary means of support while preparing | sions. oes some talented and experienced in- 
themselves for other, and to them doubtless, higher | structor, who has grown gray in the service, preside 
spheres of usefulness. The general rule is, that an| over educational conventions? No! But in forty- 
individual is esteemed much as he esteems himself, |nine cases out of fifty, either a lawyer, a physician 
liable, of course, like all general rules, to excep-|or a clergyman, is called to fill that position, if one 
tions. If a man candidly esteems himself honest,|can be found in the assembly, and no pains will be 
others will think the same of him. If he think/|spared in the search either. Now, this is all wrong. 
himself wortby of honor, he will act in such a way | We wish not to abridge the privileges of any class, 
as will entitle him to the respect of his fellow men. | or deprive them of any right, but this everlasting 
If, however, a man feels himself inferior to every |encroachment upon the independence of the teacher 
one he meets, unworthy of confidence, of respect, |is all wrong—all wrong. ‘Those who are busily en- 
he will very soon show it by his actions, and will | gaged in other pursuits and professions, cannot take 
be awarded his place as an inferior. Just so with|the same interest in such matters as those who are 
teachers. They have regarded their occupation as | devoting their time and talents, all, to the work.— 
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Now, what we claim here is, the principle that 
teachers should rely on the assistance of TEacHERS 
in all professional matters, and suffer no inteference 
whatever with their rights, and allow no dictation 
in matters pertaining to their own vocation, from 


whatever source it comes, but cultivate a bold, self- | 
relying spirit in themselves and their fellow-teach- | 


ers. Onthis point I would insist. We must cher- 
ish a stern, manly, unyielding independence and de- 


cision of character—a fixed and resolute determi- | 


nation not to be dictated to by men who are always 
intermeddling with matters outside of their proper 


sphere,—matters of which they know perhaps as | 


little as the mechanic of one trade of the busi- 
ness of another. 
is often shown to teachers, be regarded by the 
members of other professions, or even by mechan- 
ics? For instance, how would the mason regard 


the interference of the blacksmith, who knew noth- 
ing about laying brick, but who would nevertheless | 


insist upon it, that the mason could not properly 
proceed without his advice? Most assuredly he 
would esteem it provokingly disrespectful, if not 
solutely insulting. 
aaee ma in all candor we ask, is the differ- 
ence between the interference of mechanics with 
mechanics, and one class of professional men with 
the business of another? Will the physician admit 
the divine, or the lawyer admit either of the others 
into council upon matters belonging exclusively to 
his own vocation? Never! Such a privilege is 


neither sought, nor expected by anysane man to be | 


granted, if it were sought. Why then, should the 
profession of teaching alone be held in leading 
strings? Can any man under heaven, give a valid 
reason why these things ought so tobe? Verily 
not. Wetrust the dawn of that bright day is not far 
distant, when teachers will view this matter in its 
proper light, and with manly resolution indignantly 
burst the shackles that bind them, and stand forth 
before the world upon the firm pedestal of their 
own independence. ‘Then, and then only, will they 
command proper respect,—then, and then only, will 
they be instruments in elevating the standard of 
their profession to its proper position. 
But a second reason which causes our profession 
to be regarded as holding a subordinate position, 
is the incompetency of its members to discharge 
the duties pertaining to it, with credit to them- 
selves and profit to their pupils. In other words, 
there is too much quackery amongst us. It is said 
that man is born to be humbugged, and if he is not 
humbugged in one business, he will be in another. 
It is also said, that some people like to be hum- 
bugged; but if this is true, it will only apply toa 
certain class of persons, far from being the most 
intelligent, and certainly not the class whose good 
opinion the teacher would striveto gain. But even 
supposing it to be true, it does not apply to any 
extent to the business of teaching, for it requires 
but a small amount of discrimination, for any one 
to ascertain whether. his child is benefitted by a 
course of instruction or not. Hence the incompe- 
tent teacher has rarely, if ever, failed to create dis- 
satisfaction, and has been compelled to change his 
locality, at most every three months, and very often, 
within my own knowledge, in even less time. Com- 
munity is too frequently ready to judge a class by 
a few of its unworthy representatives, and the num- 
ber of such representing us, has been by no means 
asmall one. From the very nature of teaching, 
and the unlimited license given by government to 
the citizen, be he young or old, to engage in what- 


How would interference, such as | 


lever avocation may to him seem most fitting, it 
could not be expected but that many would engage 
in the business who were entirely disqualified for it 
| by taste and nature, as well as by cultivation and 
|mental training, and much better suited to receive 
the tender cares and instructions of the nursery, 
than to undertake the government and instruction 
of the mental, moral and physical natures of hu- 
man beings. Such instances, as such, and so great 
a disparity of cause to effect, must elicit the deep- 
}est contempt of all reflecting inteiligent men and 
| women. 

The cause of this incompetency is attributable in 
a great measure, to the meagre remuneration given 
for the teacher’s services. Those fitted to teach can 
find other more lucrative employments, where their 
labor will not go unrewarded, and those who are 
not, are compelled to remain and take such wages 
as they can get, which, in a majority of cases, is 
much more than they deserve, or, perhaps, I should 
\Ssay,earn. Laborand recompence invariably main- 
| tain a certain ratio to each other, and will continue 
|80 to do, just as long as the all potent dollar holds 
such an important position in the affections of man- 
|kind as it now does; and that business which is 
}most lucrative, will always possess the greatest 
amount of talent. 

Corporeal punishment in school has contributed 
|its share, no doubt, to bring the profession of teach- 
ing, as well as its members, into disrepute, At one 
time, and that not very far remote, as some of us 
can perhaps testify, corporeal punishment, especi- 
ally in rural districts, was resorted to in all cases, 
| however trivial the offence ;—the mode and amount 
in each case varying, sometimes according to the 
supposed flagrancy of the crime, at others, accord- 
ing to the caprice or passion of the teacher. And 
here in passing, we might remark, that human in- 
genuity has been taxed to its utmost capacity, to 
invent different modes by which to torture the 
young bodies, so that thereby the obstinate and re- 
fractory wills might be subdued. The earliest ap- 
proved method was the always to-be-dreaded rod, 
|whose reverberations have made vocal the sur- 
|roundings of many a rude school house, and made 
|the little sinners within tremble for very dread, and 
the recipient of such mercies, thankful when the 
complement of them was made up. But there are 
very many other modes of punishment of more re- 
cent invention, such as standing for a specified time 
on one foot, holding weights at arms length, point- 
jing the crack, sitting on the floor, on a dunce’s 
block, &c., &c. In short, every method has beer 
|resorted to, which would be likely tg beat the man- 
hood out of the pupil, develope the worst passions 
of the human heart, and inspire the most fear and 
hatred of his teacher. Every means have been 
taken, by such ludicrous and cruel treatment, to 
defeat the very object for which a teacher is placed 
in charge of a school. 

Now, what was the effect of such a course of 
discipline? Certainly itis not very hard to imagine 
what it naturally would be. The teacher received, 
as he merited, the hate of the bad, the disrespect 
of the good, and the distrust of the community.— 
And nothing but the fact that it was the custom of 
the times, and also the great desire of the parents 
to educate their children, prevented him from being 
ridden out of the county with rail-road speed.— 
Some of you here present, who received your pri- 
mary education in the common schools of this State, 
may have feeling recollections of such teachers and 
such times. 
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Here, however, I would not be understood as! 


advocating the doctrine, that there is no case in 
which corporeal punishment should not be resorted 
to. On the contrary, it not unfrequently happens, 
that there are cases of unbearable rudeness, im- 
pertinence, or resistance to constituted authority, 
which if suffered to go unrebuked at the time, 
would end in the subversion of all government,— 
where a prompt and well applied flagellation, 
after every other means has failed, may do a great 
deal of good. The teacher’s authority must be 
maintained at whatever cost, but in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, it can be more permanently sus- 
tained, and enforced with ten-fold more power, 
where it is enforced by the laws of kindness and 

oliteness; where the pupils are stimulated by 
ene of rewards, in receiving the approbation and 
love of their teacher, rather than by fear of punish- 


ment; where the teacher shows the youthful mind, | 


ever ready to imitate the good or bad in instruc- 
tors, that he has perfect control over himself, and 
therefore is qualified to exercise control over others ; 
where every means is used to convince the scholar 
that he orshe is aman or woman. In short, where 
every finer feeling of the human heart is drawn out, 
and every baser passion suppressed. 


Having thus far considered some of the causes 
which have operated to our disadvantage, as a class, 
we come now to the most important consideration, 
viz: How are these causes to be removed? We 
have seen, if we have seen right, that the principal 
fault lies with the teachers themselves, why our 
profession does not rank first in position, as indeed 
it does in importance. And hence, the reform must 
be begun and carried on by ourselves, till we gain 
our appropriate position, and our remuneration be 
what. of right it ought to be. What, we ask, must 
be the corrective for the first cause, viz: that the 
teachers do not consider the profession of teaching 
an honorable and distinct profession, but use it only 
as a stepping-stone to other spheres of usefulness? 
Now, this is an evil that evidently beiongs to the 
teacher to remove; his must be the work, and his 
will be the glory. County Institutes will do some- 
thing to remedy this, where we come together as 
members of one great brotherhood, and by inter- 
changing sentiments and listening to the burning 
zeal manifested by those whose lives have been 
spent in the common cause, our own zeal will be 
stimulated. And will we not, do we not, feel proud 
to be called brother teacher, by such noble, devoted 
souls? If this is not sufficient to incite us to act, 
there are other incentives. 


The work is certainly worthy of our best powers, 
and that, too, for the space of our earthly exist- 
ence. Teachers, you must then enlist for life, if 
you would see your profession raised to that com- 
manding eminence it is one day destined to occupy. 


How few engage in teaching as a permanent busi- | 


ness any one may ascertain, who will take the 
trouble to review in his own mind, the number that 
has passed into other callings within his own recol- 
lection. Not one in ten, we venture the assertion, 
who enters the profession, makes it a permanent 
business, but, on the contrary, teaches but a few 
terms of three or five months each, not more in all 
than three or four years, at most. This must be 
remedied in some way, if we would ever accomplish 
the end we here contemplate. If the same custom 
obtained in the other professions, would they hold 
the positions of honor and respect they now do ?— 
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profession for a term of three or four years, what 
eminence could he attain? What eminence does 
any lawyer attain in the first three years of his pro- 
fessional life, and what honor can he reflect on the 
much vaunted profession of law? The answer with 
every one must be, little, very little, if any. It is 
only after having spent many weary years of ardu- 
ous toil and assiduous application to the business 
of his choice, that he can command the unlimited 
confidence of the community, and attain that high 
situation where he can obtain respect for himself 
iand for his profession. It is such members as these 
that make the profession of law what it should be, 
a useful and time-honored one. There is quackery 
here, it is true, as well as 'n our own business, but 
of this I do not now speak. As in law, so it is in 
medicine and divinity. If the members of these 
| professions remained in the ranks as actual workers 
for only a brief period, a similar result would ne- 
cessarily follow. Under such a system, the lawyer 
| would soon become the mere pettifogger, the phy- 
sician and divine the charletan and quack. Can 
|we, then, as rational beings, expect any other re- 
jsult from the same course in our profession, digni- 
fied and ennobling though it be? It were folly to 
expect it. But we might carry our comparison a 
little farther. Suppose that the three or four years 
of our lawyer’s professional life were spent in a score 
of different places, would he be likely to exert an 
influence for good in the community? Would he 
not be more likely to exert no influence at all, and 
at last have no reputation to lose? Yet this is 
precisely the way that school teaching is carried 
on: but a very few teachers are employed even two 
{or three successive winter terms at the same place, 
'and are continually shifting their quarters. In the 
other professions, where an individual does not give 
satisfaction, he is compelled to change his location, 
for this cause alone. 


The mere fact of a doctor 
traveling, is presumptive evidence that he cannot 
get employment at home. Now why is it, that the 
teacher changes his place so often? Is it because 
his services are no longer required by his employ- 
ers? Is it because they cannot appreciate his abil- 
ities? We venture to assert, that in a majority of 
cases, it is incompetency to give satisfaction. Be 
the cause what it may, one thing is clear, that it 
operates seriously against us and our progress as 
a class, and one that must be remedied before we 
attain that degree of excellence which will stamp 
our names with the seal of public approbation. 

If it be caused by incompetency in scholarship, 
we must elevate our standard of requisites for ad- 
mission to the honor and responsibility of the 
teacher’s station. If it be for want of government, 





ithe number of schools must be increased, in which 


government is taught as a science,—where all will 
be compelled to exhibit a certain fitness for this im- 
portant and indispensable part of the teacher's duty, 
before taking charge of a school. In short, we 
must have some legislation, either in the profession 


jor out of it, by which applicants for membership 


will have to pursue a regular system of prescribed 
studies, and the standard of that system must be 
elevated above what it has been. You will doubt- 
less say it is an easy matter to theorize upon this 
subject, but, how are we as individual members to 
begin the reformation? How shall we undertake 
to roll back the tide of ignorance, that has crept 
into the very vitals of oursystem? We answer,— 
begin at home. Let us go to work like men and 
women, fally realizing the responsibility of our po- 


For instance; did the lawyer only continue in his|sitions, and see to it, that we be not drones in the 
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human hive, but nobly act our several parts. Our| are heathen who visit those stations, but oftentimes 


example must and will do something. It does seem | 
to me, that no candid, calm, reflecting man, un-| 
swayed by prejudice, passion or supposed pecuni- 
ary interest, but must admit after careful observa- 
tion, that the County Superintendency has done} 
something, and is still doing more toward accom-| 
plishing this very object. We do not contend that 
it is the most efficient means, but we do say, that 
it has done more than any other expedient ever 
tried in this State, for elevating the standard of 
excellence in Teachers. If then,—after comparing 
the teachers and schools of former time, before the 
present system was adopted, with those of the pre-| 
sent,—we are fully convinced that a great change 
has taken place for the better, and are persuaded, 
that the Superintendency has been instrumental in 
bringing about this result, or has assisted in doing 
so, let us stand firmly by the system, uphold and 
strengthen it, and give every aid in our power to 
those who are honestly and faithfully endeavoring 
to carry out its provisions, against a no inconsider- 
able array of narrow-minded opposition, until we 
can substitute a better one, one that may accom- 
plish more for the cause that holds so important a| 
place in our affections. But there are some evils 
which the Superintendency cannot remedy, and | 
among them is the brief period taught by the mass 
of our teachers, the evils of which we have already | 
to some extent considered, but which are in reality 
like the sands of the desert, innumerable. , Noth-| 
ing save a firm resolve on the part of the teacher, 
can successfully reach this. 

Young ladies, young men, you must enlist for the 
war, or during your natural life. Here is a field en- 
tirely worthy your best, your most determined ef- 
forts, be your mental endowments what they may. 
A field, the conflicts on which are more honorable | 
to those who engage in them, than those of a| 
Waterloo or a Solferino. Here impressions are| 
made, impressions of your own minds, be they what 
they may, which will last, bright and untarnished, 
when battle fields are no more, and the names of 
their conquerors have long been lost in oblivion’s| 
wave. You impel in its onward course a machine, 
more complicated, more durable and more tireless 
than the steam engine, and more rapid and far- 
reaching in its flight than the wonderful and view-| 
less mail-car of the telegraph. ‘Then why not en- 
list in such a cause and put away aspirations for 
other spheres of action, unless for good and weighty 
reasons? This, of course, after you have been 
thoroughly convinced, that you are adapted by na-| 
ture and inclination for the business. It should) 
not be rashly entered, simply because you do not} 
know what else to do; but, after mature thought 
and deliberation,—the same at least, that is given} 
to other avocations,—evroll your names with a firm | 
resolve to live by it, or to die in it. Then may we 
hope, that the time is not far distant, when your| 
labors will be duly appreciated and your toil receive | 
a recompense not only in dollars and dimes, but in| 
the lasting gratitude of those, who have benefitted | 
by your instructions. 

But in this connection I approach a very grave 
and important subject, one that has enlisted the at-| 
tention of very grave men, the solution of which 
has caused great perplexity to much wiser heads| 
than ours. The Board of Domestic Missions sends 
out young ladies, educated and accomplished to in- 
struct the heathen of our country, defraying at the 
same time all their expenses. Now it so happens, 
unfortunately enough for the Board, that not all 


young men capable of appreciating youth, beauty 
and excellence, and who in time are worthy the af- 
fections of such self-sacrificing young ladies, are 
found periodically lingering about their outskirts 
at the soft and mellow hour of twilight; and the 
consequence is, that the Board pays the traveling 
expenses of women, who in a remarkably short 
time lose their zeal and devotion for the cause, and 
become wives,—wives too of persons in no way con- 
nected with Missionary labors after the one object 
has been secured, and of course their usefulness as 
teachers is at an end. The question with these 
wise ones is, how to abate the evil? Our own 
query is equally difficult of solution, and we will be 
thankful to any lady or ladies, at any future time, 
for its solution. At Meadville High School, in com- 
mon with all other schools of similar character, 
we are fitting a number of young ladies for the re- 
sponsible duties of the profession,—young ladies 
who in time would not only honor themselves, and 
be bright and beautiful lights to us as a class, but 
would exert a powerful influence in the cause of 
education. But alas! for our cherished hopes, 
young men with broad acres and qualities of head 
and heart to suit, are more attractive than all the 
honors we can offer; and at the very time, when 
they could be of most service, they slip the harness 
and refuse towork. Ladies what shall we do? give 


up the profession or give up marrying ? 


As for there muneration of Teachers, the general 
rule is, that it is but meager, and betrays a nig- 
gardly, mean disposition on the part of those who 
employ; but, at the same time candor will compel 
us to admit, that in many, very many cases the 
wages have been entirely too high, where a little 
something was paid fora great deal of nothing.— 
We a!l doubtless know of schools that have been 
kept, not taught, in such a manner that damages, in 
justice, ought to have been obtained from the 


|teacher,—where injurious habits were contracted, 


which a lifetime will be too short to correct. These 
were our empirics, and as a class we are not respon- 
sible, only so far as we do not use our influence in 
compelling them either to come up to our standard 
of qualifications or leave our ranks. Such quack- 
ery caanot well obtain license now under our pre- 
sent system; but that it has held fearful sway, none 
need deny. The laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and although community may be slow to discover 
a fact that will take money out of its pocket,— 
yet it is not altogether unjust ; and when we really 
show by our superior attainments and qualification, 
that we understand our business and are fully pre- 
pared for it ;—that we can teach at least two terms 
in succession at one place, and give good satisfac- 
tion through both, by compelling every scholar, in 
imitation of our untiring efforts, patience, industr 
and the general go-ahead-a-tiveness of our school, 
not only to learn a little, but much; by a third term 
the wages will be raised, and thenceforward there 
will be something else beside the love of profession 
and the cause of education, to urge us onward in 
our arduous toil. Then it will be ours to know, 
that we have started noble and gifted intellects on 
the pathway of honor and renown. ‘Then shall we 
live in the acts and memories of the great and good, 
and when we come to pay the great debt of nature, 
we will pay it in the sterling coin of immortality. 

*< Far seen shall blaze the unextinguished ray— 

A mighty beacon, lighting freedom’s way ; 

With living lustre this proud land adorn, 

And shine and save through ages yet unborn.” 





